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Editorial. 
WW)" ought the American people to want and 


work for during the year tocome? A catalogue 

of the good “causes”? which will engage the 

attention and enlist the sympathies of groups 
of good men and women would fill a page of our paper. 
Let each accept the cause which appeals to him and put 
his energy and his heart into the nearest duties and the 
most evident opportunities. The good things to be 
done are almost innumerable, but the principles which 
will bear good fruits are very few and level to the under- 
standing of any intelligent and good-hearted and right- 
willing citizen. The first law of righteousness is the 
evident one,—justice and equality in the relations be- 
tween man and man whether one looks above, below, 
or on his own level; then good will to all, to be expressed 
in righting the wrongs which afflict the unfortunate and 
in the curbing of ambitions which mislead the prosperous. 
Justice and good will held steadily in view and so ear- 
nestly reinforced by wise determination that all members 
of society will heed the call, fall in, do the fair thing, and 
help the unfortunate and the weak, will make every 
good cause prosper, will make injustice cease, and high- 
handed iniquity unfashionable. 


ed 


THERE is a rumor that the telegraphers will strike 
again at the time of the National Republican Conven- 
tion in Chicago. So far as the convention is concerned 
we think the strike might be a good thing. Indeed, 
we would go further and advocate a plan similar to 
that by which the pope is elected by the College of 
Cardinals. The electors are shut up in the Vatican 
and not allowed to communicate with the public until 
their choice is made. What an excellent arrangement 
this would be for the National Convention! Let the 
delegates be appointed, let them be taken to some se- 


_cluded place far from the noise of howling mobs and 


frenzied partisans, and there, in peace and quiet, let 
them deliberate until their choice is made. 


ed 


THE motto of the city of Paris is ‘‘Fluctuat nec 
mergitur,” of which the meaning is similar to that of a 
saying by an American statesman: The republic is 
like a raft: our feet are always wet, but the raft never 
sinks. The republic is always in danger; but an ex- 
ceedingly curious phenomenon to be noted by obser- 
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vers of human nature is that otie set of citizens of the 
republic are appalled by one set of dangers, while another 
class, equally intelligent, seem entirely unconscious of 
these evils. Let ten men and women, equally intelligent 
and right-minded, be set to name the three most danger- 
ous sins against society, and we shall get a list, not of 
three or half a dozen, but probably of twenty evil things. 
No two will make the same list, and yet all of them are 
virtuous citizens. Is there not a lesson of charity in this 
fact? ‘‘Let each man march to the musie that he 
hears,’ and be not too certain that they who do not 
march by his side are not from some other point of the 
circle marching toward the centre of truth and right- 
eousness. 
& 


THE altercation between two members of Congress 
raises anew the question as to the nature of an insult 
and the temper in which it should be received. If a 
man calls another a liar, shall he retort, You are another? 
If he calls his neighbor a fool, shall he resent the accu- 
sation? Many people believe that the mark of a gen- 
tleman is a quick sensitiveness to everything that calls 
in question his probity and honor; and yet the height 
of human dignity is suggested in the remark, ‘‘Who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again.’? One who 
is perfectly secure in his rectitude need pay no atten- 
tion to the scoff$ and scorn of evil speakers. The con- 
trast between the calm demeanor of one who is con- 
scious of his own integrity and those who try to insult 
him will be quickly apparent. 


o 


AGAIN we are prompted to protest that many earnest 
people who plan and advocate organized social service 
are in danger of causing us to forget that the spirit of 
social service, and the acts which manifest it, must be 
present before organization is of much value. The 
world has little use for a society for the benefit of children 
carried on by people who never were moved to tears 
by the miseries of an orphan; or a benevolent society 
engineered by people who make the society the sole 
organ of their benevolent activity; or a temperance 
society pushed into notice by men and women who 
never walked by the side of a drunkard sharing the 
misery of his disgrace and guiding his stumbling feet 
until he regained self-respect and self-control. A good 
man or woman, with a big heart filled with affectionate 
sympathy, will often warm the atmosphere of a whole 
neighborhood, and bring rich and poor into relations 
with each other which will make the intervention of a 
society unnecessary and impertinent. 


ed 


A CORRESPONDENT, who does not wish to be known, 
writes an earnest protest against a surprising practice 
which, she says, is to be noted in some churches where 
young people, after a service of worship, offer for sale 
to the out-going congregation tickets for various secular 
amusements. Our churches are very commonly free from 
such things, and also from another obnoxious practice, 
the solicitation of advertisements from business men, to 
be printed in the programmes of various enterprises 
planned to make money for the benefit of the church. 
This is a species of blackmail which no self-respecting 
church or congregation should permit. All innocent 
amusements, literary exercises, and secular teaching may, 
at proper times and in proper ways, come under the 
patronage of the church. Indeed, it is often the duty 
of the church to look after its young people and to 
offset the wiles of the devil by giving them an oppor- 
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tunity for social pleasure unmixed with doubtful asso- 
ciations and tendencies. But thesejishould never be 
allowed to obtrude themselves in the place where elevated 
thought and devout behavior attend services of worship 
and edification. ' 


Peacemaking, 


Blessed are the peacemakers. A peacemaker is a rare 
man, and peacemaking is one of the fine arts which requires 
in the peacemaker the highest training of mind, heart, 
and conscience, together with tact of rare delicacy and 
refinement. Even the Prince of Peace is represented 
as saying, ‘‘I came not to.send peace, but a sword,” 
and there are many passages which seem to indicate 
that while Jesus considered the peacemaker a repre- 
sentative of the highest type of character, he also re- 
garded the truth teller as one who, on the way to peace, 
must break idols and excite animosities which, for the 
time, would make peace impossible. 

William Lloyd Garrison was an advocate of peace. 
He did not believe in war, and he said that war would 
not be the result of the anti-slavery agitation; but in 
the following passage, of which only the last few words 
are commonly quoted, he drove a dart into the very 
hearts of his opponents. He aroused in them a passion 
of wrath; and this, together with other extreme utter- 
ances on both sides of Mason and Dixon’s Jine, made 
war inevitable. He said: ‘‘I am aware that many ob- 
ject to the severity of my language; but is there not 
cause for severity? I will be as harsh as truth and as 
uncompromising as justice. On this subject I do not 
wish to think or speak or write with moderation. No! 
No! Tell a man whose house is on fire to give a moderate 
alarm, tell him to moderately rescue his wife from the 
hands of the ravisher, tell the mother to gradually 
extricate her babe fear the fire into which it has fallen, 
—but urge me not to use moderation in a cause like 
the present. I am in earnest, I will not equivocate, 
I will not excuse, I will not retreat a single inch, and 
I will be heard.” 

What was called the code of honor before duelling 
went out of fashion, and which still lingers in the inter- 
course of nations, was the rule that no man must as- 
perse the character ayd conduct of another man or 
another nation without being willing to fight when 
challenged. But now men who are ardent advocates 
of peace are using language, for instance in regard to 
Russia, which if adopted by the President of the United 
States, or the Secretary of State, or the Secretary of 
War, would bring on the preliminaries of war within 
The Russian ambassador would de- 
mand his passports, and peaceful relations between 
America and Russia would instantly cease to be. To 
make the illustration still more pointed and. evident, 
let similar criticisms of Japan for the conduct of affairs 
in Korea be published by our government in the same 
spirit of wrath and denunciation, and within twenty- 
four hours the Japanese fleet would sail for the Phil- 
ippines and before the commander of our fleet heard 
the news, our possessions in the Pacific would be in the 
hands of an enemy. 

A’s we find the average man, in business and on the 
street, or men and women as we meet them in society, 
we discover much latent enthusiasm for the cause of 
the war waged forty years ago, and for the veterans 
of it who remain. This enthusiasm may easily be 
kindled to wrath, if any one seems to say, without quali- 
fication, that all war is a relic of barbarism. But 
looking forward, we find almost no one who wants war, 
who believes in war for its own sake, or who would 
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willingly do anything to break the peaceful relations 
which now exist between the United States and every 
other nation in the world. It was language like that 
; which we have quoted above which brought on the 

war with Spain. There are many who now believe 

that if they had not been swept off their feet by a wave 
‘of moral enthusiasm and humanitarian sympathy Cuba 
might have been set free without war; and that even 
i aa if we could have had a few years more and less unneces- 
sary animosity on both sides, the United States would 
have followed the example of the rest of the civilized 
world and in some peaceful way have abolished slavery. 
Under the leadership of that great lover of peace, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the commander-in-chief in one of the 
____ bloodiest wars in modern times, terms might have been 
made with the slave holders, the negroes set free, a 
price paid for their liberty, with a saving of hundreds 
( of thousands of lives, and of billions of treasure. But 
7 no, the cry of honest and peaceable men was: We 
will not condone slavery, we will not compromise 
with barbarism and sin. ‘The slave is his own master: 
pay him, we said, and paid the awful price. 

The American people cannot be led to condemn war 
by any exhibition of the expense and waste that it 
causes, by any revelation of the horror and suffering 
__-—s caused by it, or by any statement that it is always 

degrading and devilish. They will say now as once 

before, ‘‘Millions for defence, not one cent for tribute.” 

No matter what it costs, we will be free. If the price 
_ of liberty and justice be suffering and death, we will 

accept suffering and death; and even, when that which 

is best within us is appealed to, we will suffer gladly. 
__ The American people understand the cost of war, the 
_ suffering it involves, and the hideous accompaniments 
_ of even the wars which they are willing to defend. 

What they ask and ardently desire is that the causes 

of war shall be removed, that the spirit .of good-will 
shall prevail, and that evil men and nations shall be 
_ treated with such fairness and impartial justice that 
the public opinion of the world shall be against them 
and that for very shame they shall depart from their 
’ Ve eval Ways and make the strong hand of the war-maker 
"unnecessary. 


* : What of the New Year? 
4 . 
_ The seamless robe of Time moves invisibly over us 

day and night, night and day, sun, moon, and stars chim- 

_ ing to the great measure in the ear of God. So ever is 

_ born in us the hope that ‘‘the best is yet to be,” that, 
though some good things have decayed and vanished, 

igher good will come. ‘Though the belief may be 

e in many ways, it tends to keep alive in us the tra- 

nm of happiness and progress. 

past year has pricked hundreds of bubbles, ex- 

ed many respectabilities, and driven men who had 

honored and trusted into death or shameful ob- 

, sacrificed thousands of lives to greed and crim- 

carelessness, made many rich less rich, and many 

poorer. It is not these things alone that consti- 
advance or retrogression in the higher moral and 
al si ce. 

so-called philanthropy there has been an abun- 

e, although, strange to say, it seems not to have 

d indigence in our great cities, or diminished the 

mber of the unemployed. It would seem that giving 

does this. It is like carrying water in a sieve. 

{he more that is given out, the more poverty and want 

Swarm and thicken. So the past year has not been un- 

‘usual in this respect, and, being a panic year, it has 
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more or less increased want by throwing large numbers 
out of work. 

But can we hope that the coming year will provide 
any panacea for the evil that pushes millions toward 
the brink of famine due to financial conditions that 
ought to be avoidable,—the evil of the day wage-earner 
who has saved nothing, hopes for nothing but a bare 
subsistence, and when that fails falls into the rank of 
the submerged? Ten years ago men talked of poverty 
as something curable, and still at the beginning of this 
year of the Lord it festers and putrefies as of old. 

And there are other sores upon our body politic that 
neither science nor religion have succeeded in curing. 
The churches have practically failed in these efforts. 
It is sad to confess it, for no doubt they have conscien- 
tiously tried; but in their discouragement they tell us 
they are neither asylums nor reformatories, nor moral 
hospitals. Now would it not be well if they were some- 
thing of all these things, and is not the trend of thought 
toward this very idea? But we shall not see the con- 
summation in 1908. 

In our optimistic way we speak enthusiastically of 
human nature in the aggregate as so good, so noble, so 
generous, so responsive to a great appeal. And yet how 
bad it is in spots, how hopeless in some aspects, with 
sediments and dregs that come to the surface like the 
taint of leprosy! Yet, if it has taken millions of ages 
to develop a limpet or a crustacean, why should we de- 
spair of the worst and lowest of our kind? In fact, we 
are marvellously young in comparison with myriads of 
creatures that live in the sea or clothe rocks and trees 
upon land. ‘There are tremendous vistas stretching 
before our race in which to correct the crudities of im- 
maturity, to slough off the elements that have no long 
future, no power of growth, and the evils that cling like 
barnacles to society. Poverty is one of the most ancient 
of our institutions, one with the longest, most tenacious 
roots; but the period that shall see it uprooted can be 
but a span long in the infinite of God. A year in this 
view is only a microscopic dot, a mere point faintly 
discerned in the immensity of time. If we fall back a 
few inches one year, we may go forward with a bound 
the next. ‘The averages are not ours to reckon; they 
belong to a celestial calculus. 

In past ages great souls have been born from time to 
time, making eras to date from. We are justified in 
hoping for like events in the present. Revelation and 
inspiration are still full gushing springs, not dried and 
forgotten wells. We have all to hope from the immen- 
sity of the free flowing tides of spiritual influence that 
girdle the earth, and are within reach of all souls. So 
we may always look from the watch-tower of our antic- 
ipations for the coming of the seer, the prophet, the pro- 
claimer of glad tidings. Why not in 1908 as in another 

ear? 

if We are all seekers, all heart hungry, all questing and 
inquiring, eager for the living waters, and, like the 
woman of Samaria, impassioned to know how it may be 
drawif. Our money, if we have any, does not satisly: 
our little successes are not much more quieting than our 
failures. Like the Athenians of old we are forever hear- 
ing and inquiring after new things. The old things may 
have held the very secret of life for a past generation, 
but they do not seem to satisfy us any longer. We are 
restless, eager, superficial, not given to reflection or 
quiet thought, not having learned the wisdom of those 
who learn of God in humility and peace. 

This external flutter and stir is characteristic of our 
time. Perhaps this coming year its hollowness may be 
made manifest to some who are sick of perpetual rush 
and turmoil, and would fain drink of that living water of 
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which Jesus spoke. But let us remember in our despond- 
ent and discouraged moods that we are not at the end 
of time, only at its beginning, that the future possibilities 
are far greater than the accomplished facts. ‘That still 
the ideal of the perfected man lies far, far ahead. If 
our hearts cannot glow over the great physical discov- 
eries and inventions of our time, seeing that the moral 
and spiritual advance is lame and halt in comparison, 
we can believe there are infinite stores of spiritual riches 
yet unrevealed that shall raise men to loftier levels and 
new conceptions of human nature’s possibilities. Mean- 
while waiting for the great things, let us not neglect the 
smaller. Let us be cheerful, modest, kind, and faithful. 
And who can say that these are not the great things? 


American Cnitarian Association. 
Church Attendance. 


Woe 


At the risk of sounding a painfully monotonous note 
there are three more items of important information 
that I wish to call the attention of the readers of the 
Christian Register to concerning the subject of church 
attendance. 

I. The little pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Fulfilment of 
Citizenship,’ to which attention was called under this 


head in the Christian Register of December 5, is now - 


ready for free distribution and may be obtained by 
applying to the Publication Department, 25 Beacon 
Street. It contains short extracts from addresses by 
ten eminent Unitarians. 

This is the first free allustrated tract that the Associa- 
tion has ever published, and, judging by the words of 
enthusiastic commendation which have already been 
expressed, we believe it will accomplish something worth 
while. But it ought to be distributed among our con- 
gregations with some system and’ deliberation. To 
scatter it in the pews, or leave it in piles on tables in the 
vestibule of the church, and trust to chance for its ever 
reaching the eyes of those who ought most to read it, 
is a wasteful and ineffective lack of method. What has 
the appearance of costing nothing is quite likely to be 
passed by as worthless. 

This bit of literature has not only been produced at 
some financial expense and much careful thought and 
labor on the part of the Association, but it also repre- 
sents the concentrated essence of many years of actual 
experience on the part of the men whose words appear 
in it, It is because they have lived long and wisely and 
made excellent interpretations of life that what they 
say is valuable. Would it not be well, therefore, to 
have this little booklet placed in the hands of those 
who really want it enough to ask for it? 
ister mention and describe it from the pulpit and invite 
those who can make good use of it to obtain it from 
some one who is its custodian. It will then be,more 
likely to receive the appreciation that it deserves. 

II. I have now received a great number of answers 
to the two following questions which I have put to 
several hundreds of laymen :— 

(a) ‘‘Will you kindly state as briefly and comprehen- 
sively as possible, why you are a regular attendant at 
church?” 

(b) “‘If you should suddenly find it impossible to be 
an attendant upon the services of your church, of just 
what, do you imagine, would you feel most keenly 
deprived ?” 

These questions have been put to men who are regular 
and loyal church-goers, such men as enjoy the respect 
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and emulation of the people in the community in which 
they live. Having already seen much in print from 
non-church-goers, who tell why they do not go to church, 
it seemed desirable to find out from such men why the 
church seemed worth while to them. ‘The replies are 
interesting, and they contain many helpful and practical _ 
suggestions.. It is my purpose, in the near future, to 
make a summary of these communications in a small 
pamphlet; and, again, I believe if the result of.this inquiry 
is used wisely among the people who ought to be more 
interested in the welfare of our churches, it will accom- 
plish much by way of stimulating a more loyal and con- 
stant attendance at church. 

Ill. In the bewildering maze of religious conditions 
to-day he does a great service for the thoughtful public 


‘who brings intellectual order out of the present chaos 


of opinion. This the Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, D.D., 
has done in a book of some 43,000 words which has been 
submitted to our Publication Department, and which 
will probably be printed within the next six weeks. 
Dr. Crooker in this volume grapples with the general 
subject of the church in modern life. The title of the 
book has not yet been selected. It is probably the most 
concise, forceful, exhaustive, sympathetic treatment this 
subject has yet received. He shows the reasonable man 
why, and in what way, the church meets a great human 
need just as actually as does the court, the school, or 
the hospital. His analysis of the present situation is 
only equalled by his masterly suggestions concerning the 
attitude that every sensible person should assume with 
reference to organized religion. “The book does not plead 
the cause of any single denomination, but it does bring 
into clear light the fact of the need of corporate religious 
life, and therefore applies to the practical difficulties 
that all churches have to meet. This book concerns 
every minister and every church, and for those who seek 
the welfare of the church it is not only interesting, but it is 
fascinating. I am thus early calling attention to it that 
it may eventually gain the widest possible circulation 
and contribute as largely as possible to the solution of 
the practical problems that confront every earnest min- 
ister. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


AN assurance by the Japanese government of its 
desire to meet the suggestions of the United States 
government in the direction of a limitation of emigra- 
tion of Japanese coolies to this country was received by 
the State Department through Ambassador O’Brien, 
at Tokio, on the day after the New Year. In his com- 
munication to Washington the ambassador indicates 
that the recent suggestion of prohibitive action by 
Congress has exerted the desired effect upon the. Japanese 
administration, and that Japan is realizing the im- 
portance of forestalling such a drastic step by imposing 
restrictive regulations upon her outgoing subjects, to 
meet the American demand for the exclusion of Japanese 
coolies without resort to statutory measures. In the 
mean while, the current of the objectionable immigration 
into the continental territory of the United States 
continues, and the suspicion is propagated, by news- 
papers published on the Pacific coast, that, contrary 
to official declarations at Tokio, no effective measures 
have been taken by the Japanese government to remove 
the cause for complaint. 


THE positive predictions of an impending conflict 
between the United States and Japan continue to be 
a feature of foreign comment on the movements of the 


iv 
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Pacific fleet. This is especially true of the press of 
_ Germany and France. It appears to be a fixed idea with 
editors in Paris and Berlin that American naval con- 
centration in the Pacific is not a mere practice move, but 
a definite reaching out for the seat of future conflict. 
La Patrie, in its issue of January 3, asserts that the 
_ Japanese fleet has been cruising recently off Hawaii, 
and the Associated Press, in a recent despatch from 
Berlin, is responsible for the statement that ‘the next 
two months are regarded by the German foreign office 
and the Admiralty as constituting a critical period in 
the relations between the United States and Japan. 
Although the foreign office at Paris is not committed 
to an expression of pessimism concerning the near 
future, French statesmen are showing a disposition to 
attach the utmost importance to the progress of the 
fleet under the command of Rear-Admiral Evans.” 


od 


THE second stage in the Prussian cause célébre was 
reached at Berlin on January 3, when the court found 
Maximilien Harden, editor of Die Zukunjt, guilty of 
libel in having charged abnormal tendencies among, 
‘and improper influences upon, the Kaiser by the ‘‘Knights 
of the Round Table,” a group of eminent men which 
includes Count Kuno von Moltke. At the conclusion of 
_@ previous trial the editor was acquitted. A second 
‘ae action was begun, under the kaiser’s sanction, by Count 
von Moltke, with the result that Herr Harden was 
found guilty of libel and sentenced to a term of four 
ets i in prison. In the course of his pronouncement 
upon the prisoner, the president of the court termed 
tim a ‘‘wilful traducer.” In a statement in his news- 
aa three days after judgment had been delivered, 
Harden expressed the opinion that the case is 

_by no means terminated, and that the future will yet 
demonstrate the justice of his public assertions that 
‘men of questionable character were exerting injurious 
influences upon the mind of Wilhelm II. for their own 


— 
Ca 


Beast echo of the bitter struggle that the Poles are 
Staring on for the maintenance of their nationality 
in Posen was heard from a public platform in Chicago, 
‘upon which Rev. Francis Gordon, a Polish pastor and 


ne 


mst the alliance between the United States and 
many proposed by Prof. John W. Burgess in a 
cent address to the Germanic Society of Chicago. 
he United States,’’ said Father Gordon, ‘‘must never 
hands with Germany until the latter can offer 
mds free from the bloody political persecution. The 
trages committed by the German government in its 
eless attempt to Germanize the Polish people forbid 
such unholy alliance at present. Even the children 
e prosecuted and persecuted to an extent which may 
ell rank Kaiser Wilhelm with Herod of infamous 


ad 


STRIKING sign of the radical change in economic 
tions in the past is conveyed in the information 
London that on January 6 the London Times 

from the control of Arthur F. Walter and his 

n: y, who have owned and conducted ‘‘The Thun- 
» as a conservative newspaper for the past three 
ations, and that C. Arthur Pearson, a type of the 
ra-modern British publisher, has obtained control of 
“a e publication which is not merely a journal, but a 


tradition. The Times, it is admitted by its 
el management, has been greatly injured in the past 


» 
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two or three years by ti the inroads of the new journalism 
and by expensive litigation, the outcome of its efforts 
to maintain its popularity. Although Mr. Pearson, in 
the announcement of his policy, declares his determina- 
tion to adhere to the point of view that has made the 
London Times a monument of journalism, still it is 
predicted that the change in control will bring about 
an alteration in the character of the paper. 


oe 


THE contest between the Russian autocracy and the 
first Douma ended on December 31, when sentences of 
three months’ imprisonment each were imposed upon 
the one hundred and sixty-seven members of the body 
whose cases had not been otherwise disposed of. Al- 
though the convicted Liberals have announced their 
intention of carrying their case before the Senate, it is 
exceedingly improbable that they will be able to alter 
the decree, inasmuch as the tribunal to which they have 
appealed is completely out of sympathy with the prin- 
ciples which the petitioners represent. The most onerous 
phase of the decision against the former representatives 
of the people is found in the fact that their conviction 
will have the effect of depriving them of all political 
rights. To this incidental outcome of their approval 
of the ‘‘Viborg Manifesto” the convicted Liberals will 
have to reconcile themselves for the present, in the 
hope that the Douma of to-day will effect such changes 
in the electoral law as will remove political disabilities 
from the members of its predecessors. 


& 


A LOYAL response to/the recent pronouncements against 
modernism by the Vatican is forthcoming from the 
German bishops, who, ata recent conference at Cologne, 
discussed the papal encyclical and answered it in a 
remarkable letter to Pius X. This letter concludes 
with the following sentiments: ‘‘Praise be God. Ever- 
lasting thanks to Thee who has spoken with as much 
authority as courage. Thou seest us ready with sin- 
cerity to execute Thy admonition, and to co-operate 
with all our forces, zeal, and application of our mind, 
to uproot and destroy the weeds of error which the 
enemy has sown in the fields of our Lord.”’ The con- 
ference declares its conviction that the encyclical was 
a timely and judicious utterance, made inevitable by 
the many errors that have crept into the church, 


Brevities. 


When a helpless invalid was deserted by her husband, 
she got up, went to work, and recovered her health. 


One advantage of living in Boston is that it is not 
necessary to change one’s residence to get a change 
of climate. 


They talk about bombarding ships in the air; but 
what goes up must come down, and life would be un- 
safe anywhere under the line of fire. 


‘‘One of the failings of all our Catholic societies is that 
the orators swamp the workers.” This brevity from the 
Sacred Heart Review is of wide application. 


Many people in the North think and say that warm 
weather in the winter is untimely and unwholesome, 
and yet they will go to North Carolina and spend large 
sums to find and enjoy a climate of exactly the same 
kind. 
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If one makes an appointment to wait for some one 
in a public place, he soon becomes aware, while he waits, 
that other people have similar errands, and that the 
event, which is very unustal for the first comer, is an 
experience common to many. : 


Before the drunkard can be reformed he must be made 
to understand that his vice is not a joke; that it is not 
merely a misfortune from the effects of which he suffers; 
but that it is a disgraceful surrender which he can atone 
for only when he hates drunkenness as much as he hates 
the consequences of it. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Forgive us our Trespasses. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


It seems to me that your reply to H.D.S., though 
true as far as it goes, is incomplete. It is true that we 
do derive the usage ‘‘trespasses” from the Book of 
Common Prayer, but the Prayer Book usually follows 
Wiclif’s translation of the Bible, a version which scholars 
declare to be in many ways superior to King James’s 
translation. JI have seen a copy of the Lord’s Prayer 
taken from Wiclif’s original version, and I noticed par- 
ticularly that the word was ‘“‘trespasses.”’ This usage is 
endeared to me from early associations, and also from 
its euphony; but would not the expression, ‘‘Forgive 
us our sins, as we forgive those who sin against us,” 
express the real meaning of Jesus more literally? There 
are many other passages in the Bible in which the Prayer 
Book seems to me to give a more beautiful, if nota truer, 
rendering than the common version. One of these is 
Matt. xi. 26, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you.’ Is not this far 
more inspiring than ‘“‘I will give you rest’? K.L. W. 


[Other answers to the question have been received. 
We print the shortest one. EDITOR. | 


A Thankful Heart. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I am a young pastor in a Trinitarian Congregational 
church, salary $700 a year. This fall I was put on your 
list for a year’s subscription. I wish here to thank the 
Register for the enjoyment and helpfulness it is giving 
me. It is a weekly feast of good things. Take the last 
issue, with its editorial comments, its articles on ‘‘Frank- 
lin,’ ‘‘The Ethical Culture Movement,” ‘‘Uses of the 
Bible,” ‘‘Church Attendance,” it was a paper to broaden 
the outlook and gladden the heart of any pastor. From 
the time when I started to study for the ministry and 
a kindly disposed Unitarian minister put into my hands 
a copy of Channing’s Works to this recent contribution 
in a year’s subscription to your paper, I have been 
touched more or less by Unitarian influences, and I feel 
always for my good. ‘The greatest of these was the 
gift to me of a copy of Sears’s ‘‘Heart of Christ.” I date 
my mental rest in regard to Jesus from that book. 

This year I preached as a Christmas sermon his con- 
ception of the incarnation, and we sang his two hymns. 

I trust you can find space for this; and, if you can 
take space to tell me in your columns a little more of 
the life and works of Edmund H. Sears, it will be draw- 
ing attention to one I feel is every way worthy of it. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Deus Misereatur. 


BY EDWARD A, CHURCH. 


God, why the reiterate prayer to “Bless thy saints”? 
Those souls transcendent, precious in thy sight, 

Who walk our earth untouched by earthly taints, 
Dowered with thy grace by an unquestioned right. 


Oh, rather let thy blessing on us lie 
In whom desert and need so ill accord! 
From out our darkness and defeat we cry 
“Have mercy on thy sinners, gracious Lord! 


Religion and Politics. 


BY A. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


We have recently read a book written by a man who 
was formerly a minister, but now deeply immersed in 
political and social questions. ‘The book, as a literary 
product, it were hard to praise too generously. In 
thoroughness of treatment, wealth of suggestion, vigor, 
clearness, candor, grace, it is an exceptional volume. 
The feature of it, however, which drew our special 
attention was the happy meeting of publicist and minister 
in its pages. The publicist works for practical ends, 
the minister stands for ideal aims: in this writer the 
twain are one. The minister is here seeking to impress 
his ideals upon public affairs: the publicist is seeking 
to order public affairs in accordance with ideal aims. 
The harmony between them is complete. The minister, 
for a series of years, preached, for substance of doctrine, 
the Sermon on the Mount. ‘The publicist sees this to be, 
in the long run, the only safe standard for the counting- 
room and the legislature. Talk as we will of utilities, 
all questions are at last brought to a tribunal from 
which there is no appeal, and whose judgments it is our 
wisdom to anticipate. : 

We have just perused another writing, which takes 
a radically different view. It is from the pen of one 
religiously orthodox and socially and politically utili- 
tarian. In his view religion and public affairs, instead 
of being vitally related, have little immediately to do 
with each other. Religion is a matter of the soul: its 
office is to uplift and sanctify and save that. In our 
civics and our politics our aim is plain worldly welfare, 
and the criteria of our judgments must be the practicable 
as experience has shown it. The teachings of the church 
cast no light on the toils of the legislator. The ethics 
of religion are an individual guide, not a social law. 
All remember how Michael Faraday, on entering the 
narrow little church where he worshipped, left his great _ 
science behind him. Just so would this writer have us, 
in dealing with affairs, leave religion out of the reckoning. 
He thinks it vulgarized, its beauty tarnished, by too 
intimate a touch with that which is worldly; and he 
warns publicist on the one hand and minister on the 
other not to trespass on each other’s territory. 

This has strange flavor to most of us. As doctrine 
it would have to overcome very stubborn predilections. 
before we could accept. Read off, however, as an induc- 
tion from current habits of conduct, it would be difficult 
to gainsay it. Grant that not thus we think, who can 
deny that thus we do? The prayer meeting and the 
market may be near together, yet their moral climates 
suggest zones of distance. Legislatures are in the near 
neighborhood of churches; yet law-maker and minister 
speak how frequently in dissonant tones. Trade and 
fortune-gaining and place-seeking we need not deprecate, 
but there seems ever occasion to deprecate an ignoring 
of the Sinai rule for them. With tariff, low or high, we 
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make no quarrel: ours is the rightful and needful in- 
sistence that justice, not advantage, shall be prior in 
the shaping of its schedules. Racial distinctions are 
troubling the world. Doubtless they will continue to 
do so until we learn the New Testament way of dealing 
with them. We want our nation great and powerful; 
f but before navies and armies and diplomacies is a pattern 
given in the mount, which we blunder on to our grief 

_ if we lose from view. And the truth, thus variously sug- 
gested, needs especially to be pressed home in these 
strenuous and aggressive times. All prosperities must 

be moral in their root: all ambitions that forget this 

are as the sick man’s hasting pulse. Fortunes piled up 
without respect to righteousness have no cement in 

their structure. Extortions strangle extortioners at 

last. All this for the sufficing reason that Heaven gave 

our blood a moral flow, and thus, apart from what is 
moral, forbade us any peace. Just so when we reach 

out into the broader field of social and political affairs. 

The greater the majority for a wrong, the more imminent 

its overthrow. Diplomacies, too smart to be righteous, 
outwit themselves. Count nothing settled that is not 

_ right, for at the heart of things there is a rectitude that 

will not be trifled with. A statesman of short view 
" is likely to stop with what seems the expedient: the 
statesman of long view reaches ever to the just. He is 

like the astronomer, who knows that all must be wrong 

with his computations if gravitation has been ignored in 

them. And thus we are brought to the volume with 

which we began. Its lofty sentiments are the most 
practical of all truths,—religion in the office, in the 
market, in the caucus, in the legislature, never soiled 

‘ by such association, never so honored as when the mentor 
of our work. Our churches are not what we would have 
them, but they stand for the basal principles of all wel- 
fare. Our ministers may not be men of might, but the 

_ problems of our civics and our politics must be referred 
to them for ultimate settlement. Political themes are 
not their themes, and party preferences may well be 
regarded as pulpit improprieties. But to show men 
that the ship of state can never sail safely save when 
its charts are constructed from celestial observations,— 
this is the office holy and indispensable. Private noble- 
ness has no reprieve from the common ills of life; but 
nations are never so secure as when the laws above are 
reflected in the laws below, as when the decrees of heaven 

? are heeded in earthly legislation. ‘‘I have heard,” 
‘wrote Dryden, ‘‘of some virtuous people who have 
ended unfortunately, but never of any virtuous nation 


f Providence is engaged too deeply when the cause becomes 
‘ so general.” 
] MELRosE, Mass. 


The Truth of Santa Claus. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN, 


Now that Christmas is over, that the tree has been 
despoiled of its fruit and the flood-tide of pleasant ex- 
_ itement abated a little, let us stop and ask if there is 
‘reason or folly in an oft-propounded question, ‘‘Is it 
Tight to allow children to believe in a Santa Claus?” 
__ Perhaps we may, in the end, best answer this question 
by asking another, and still others. 
How shall we account for this wide-spread belief? 
It appears in some form in every European country, 
as well as in our own. It is a persistent belief, which 
thus far has defied uprooting. 
Children who have become ‘‘enlightened,” either 
through the natural order of things or by disturbing 
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interference, live to foster the same belief in their own 
children. But, even before that time, and after the 
literal image has been unveiled, many return year after 
year to the same joyous participation, almost. as fully 
as if they had not arrived at an advanced state of 
knowledge. 

What shall we say of those who have not yet “‘found 
out”? It would seem as if nearly all the powers of 
earth conspired to their enlightenment. Santa Clauses 
start up on every corner, holding levees at more than one 
department store. This latter season in Boston three 
were encountered in close .conversation at the head of 
Winter Street and observed by scores of children! 

Is it not a marvel that the faith of childhood remains 
unshaken ? 

May there not be a vital truth at the root of this 
whole matter, wisely ordained and sustained by Nature, 
—a truth we cannot afford to ignore? 

Is it not possible that a recognition of this truth 
would settle for all time any discussion that tends to 
disturbance ? 

One cannot live constantly with children, and learn 
to interpret the universe through love and sympathy 
for their developing life, without being continually 
reminded of the fact that the ‘‘Word”’ must be made 
‘‘flesh”’ before it can be apprehended by the human mind. 

Truth is twofold: it is both literal and symbolic. 
The children are in the stage where the first means 
scarcely anything, where the life of symbolism, imagi- 
nation, fancy, is all in all. The little fellow who be- 
strides a stick has to all intents and purposes a rearing, 
galloping horse. He would not be in the least inter- 
ested in the fact that it was merely a stick. And what 
one of us would be guilty of the folly of trying to con- 
vince him of that fact? 

And yet we ‘“‘grown-ups”’ are, for the most part, in 
that sad state where literal truth is everything. We 
have passed so far beyond our childhood as to almost 
forget that such a thing as symbolism, or the necessity 
for it, ever existed. ’ 

It is no doubt our plain duty to give the children a 
knowledge of and respect for the concrete ‘‘things as 
they are,’ we fondly assume. Shall we do this best 
by attacking and antagonizing that which is just as 
true, just as naturally and divinely appointed ? 

Should we not rather recognize what part in human 
development is played by this instinctive living in the 
symbolic ? 

Try to imagine, if you can, life entirely stripped of 
this element. It is impossible. In a world where the 
sun shines, where flowers bloom, clouds float, and 
waters sing; where the young animal plays; where 
there is love for child, parent, friend, you will always 
find the richness of this truth, there will always be the 
effort to express and embody the inner life. 

Nature is not very communicative. We find out a 
bit here and there; but we lack her patience, her careful, 
thorough attention to each detail of every process. 

She lets things ripen and does not scurry through 
any one stage in her hurry to arrive at another. 

We behave in exactly the opposite manner. We 
would seize the child in his period where symbols nat- 
urally appeal most, and thrust him into the realm of 
literal truth. To use a common illustration, we would 
nip off the tadpole’s tail because it will not be needed 
in the grown frog. We find our child in a lie because 
he is living in the world of imagination rather than 
where two and two are four. 

What does the idea of Santa Claus mean to the child 
in its purest, ethical sense? Is it not a recognition of 
a great, loving, unselfish spirit that spends itself in 
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doing good to others? Is it not an incarnation of kind- 
ness and especially of personal love for him? 

‘“‘But why not tell him of the kindness in the world ?”’ 
you ask. 

We may do this; but, the moment it becomes im- 
personal, the moment it ceases to centre in some one 
source, it becomes unreal. Those of us who are older 
realize this difficulty when asked to believe in a mere 
impersonal Goodness as God. 

By the very structure of his being, the young child 
is not able to accept in the terms of literal truth that 
which naturally comes to him in the terms of the 
symbolic. 

And this is the explanation of that belief so wide- 
spread, so persistent. 

Those who have watched the exquisite delight of 
little children, their expectancy, their wonder, their 
half-awe, would never, never consent to disturb this 
happy faith: it would savor too much of sacrilege. 

“But will not the children say they have been told 
a lie?’ we hear some one inquire. 

It may be possible, especially in a case where en- 
lightenment has come prematurely, where the child 
has been rudely thrust into a stage for which he is 
unprepared. We have known scores of children who 
have arrived at the literal truth as the result of their 
own development, and, in the great majority of cases, 
without a pang. 

The writer at ten was an unquestioning believer in 
the literal Saint Nick. One day she discovered a knobby 
bundle in her father’s overcoat pocket, which inves- 
tigation proved to be a doll. Her suspicions were 
aroused,—no doubt development had been paving the 
way,—but she- prudently kept still. When that same 
doll appeared in her Christmas stocking, she understood, 
and it seemed as if she had always understood. But 
best of all came a warm, happy realization of how good 
all the big people were. In some ways they were the 
Olympians and didn’t understand us always; but this 
—this was touching beyond expression. One saw a 
busy father hunting around in a crowded toy-shop for 
that absurd, impossible image; a tired mother sitting 
up at night to dress it. We can analyze it all now, 
but even the little girl’s heart swelled. 

Let us keep Santa Claus because he is a natural evo- 
lution of the child spirit, and beeause the child learns 
truth first in its symbolic rather than literal terms. 

Let us trust to the natural workings of the mind 
which in the majority of cases are painless and gradual. 

A few days before this recent Christmas the writer 
met a child friend of eleven, and this conversation en- 
sued :— 

‘“‘T suppose you expect Santa Claus very soon, Blanche.”’ 

“Not for me this year,—I know.” 

‘Well, have you told the younger children >” 

“‘No, indeed,’”? with emphasis. ‘‘I wouldn’t for the 
world.” 

‘“How did you know?” 

“Last spring we read in school of a good German 
woman who wanted to make poor children happy. She 
painted some eggs and hid them in nests of hay in the 
woods, and the children found them. It said, ‘To 
this day the little German children believe the bunnies 
bring the Easter eggs.’ Now I knew that couldn’t be, 
and I thought of Santa Claus and asked mother and 
she told me.” 

“Did you feel unhappy?” 

‘‘Oh, no indeed, I was old enough to understand; but 
I was glad I believed it so long, it made me so happy. 
My little friend who is only eight got told by a bad, 
naughty boy, and she didn’t enjoy her Christmas one 
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bit. She said she wished she had found out as I did. 
I shan’t tell Molly and Bert: they ain’t old enough to 
understand. By and by they will. Perhaps they won’t 
have to be told!’’ 


Boston, Mass. 


Love’s Holy Days. 


BY CHARLOTTE PORTER. 
I. THe CHRISTMAS, 


“No man hath seen God. . . . The only begotten son which ts in the 
Bosom... hath declared him.” 


The very Christ once with us dwelt, 
Born in a quiet lowly; 

Only a star sang, and we knelt. 
The meagre room was holy. 


Our lips touched, as angel-wings touch 
O’er the crib where they hover, 

The love born within us was such 
As the Christ-child they cover. 


A babe it was, helpless and meek, 
Our gifts and tendance craving, 

Yet a god withal, we must seek 
To find strength for our saving. 


II. Tue EpireHany. 


“Lo, the star went before them, .. . and they rejoiced, . . . and opened 
thetr treasures, and presented gijts, gold, frankincense, and myrrh,” 


The heart of the glow of our star, 
Ever calling us hither, 

Is guiding us on from afar, 
Sure are we It knows whither! 


No treasure so rich, overwrought 
With travail of the giver, 

But, counting its pricelessness nought, 
Haste we on to deliver! 


The gold of our hearts still we give, 
Yet are never the poorer; 

The breath of each instant we live, 
Yet of life are but surer. 


With fragrance of frankincense, myrrh, 
Of love’s bitterness burning, 

From anguish most keenly astir, 
Measureless sweetness earning. 


A Talk about Apocalyptic Literature. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


It has often been remarked that the vicissitudes of 
literary works form a most romantic history. Not the 
least striking page in this history is filled by the fortunes 
of the non-Biblical Apocalyptic books, Jewish and 
Christian. Take, for instance, the book of Enoch. 
This book was certainly known to the writer of the 
Epistle of Jude and to the early Christian Fathers; 
but it disappeared for nearly a thousand years, and was 
only known through fragments preserved in the writings 
of Georgius Syncellus (c. 792 A.D.) till it was rediscovered 
by Bruce, the traveller, in Abyssinia, where it was one 
of the canonical books, and stood in the Bible immediately 
before Job. Bruce brought back three copies of an 
Ethiopic version of the newly found work in 1773. One 
of these copies he presented to the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, and it was translated into English in 1821 by 
Dr. Lawrence, Archbishop of Cashel. 

One consequence of adventures such as these is that, 
though the Apocalyptic books were probably all written 
in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Greek, the extant manuscripts 
of them are, for the most part, in less-known tongues, © 
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such as Ethiopic, in which, as we have seen, the recov- 
ered Enoch was written. Many of them have, however, 
been translated into English and other modern languages. 
These are well worth study, though they are, on the 
whole, inferior to the Apocalyptic books in our Bibles,— 
Daniel and the (so-called) Revelation of Saint John,— 
none of them rising to the moral sublimity of the former 
or the poetic power of the latter. 

Let us now glance at some points of interest in the 
earlier portion of this non-Biblical Apocalyptic litera- 
ture (7.2., the books belonging to the period between the 
second century B.c. and the second century A.D.). 

(1) We find in this literature the explanation of 
several obscure passages in the Bible, many Jewish 
traditions being fully given here, which are merely 
alluded to in the canonical books. For example, the 
story about the ‘‘sons of God” and the ‘‘daughters of 
men,’’ which is told in a confused way in Genesis vi. 
and alluded to in Jude, is circumstantially narrated in 
the book of Enoch. Particulars of the dispute, ‘men- 
tioned in Jude, between Satan and the Archangel Michael 
about the body of Moses can be gathered from the frag- 
ments of the assumption of Moses (edited by Prof. R. H. 
Charles), while on the subject of Angels in general this 
literature is a mine of wealth. 

(2) We can see from this literature the way in which 

many beliefs have grown up for which there is little or no 
warrant in the canonical Scriptures. This is especially 
the case with regard to eschatology. In the Christian 
books the state of departed spirits, heaven and hell, 
and the expected last judgment are described in a far 
more definite and detailed manner than in the Bible, 
and the descriptions correspond in many particulars with 
the present orthodox conceptions of these things, while 
the accounts of the seven heavens remind us of the 
Divina Commedia, as do also the minute descriptions 
of the sufferings of those in hell. The earlier works, 
however, differ from the later one in containing no men- 
tion of purgatory. 
- Inconnection with the treatment of these eschatological 
themes, it is interesting to observe the character of 
different authors as shown by their attitude toward the 
souls in torment. Strange to say, in the Apocalypse 
‘of Paul, which tells what the apostle saw when taken 
up into the heavens, the man, whom we find in the Néw 
Testament wishing himself ‘‘accursed’’ for his ‘‘brethren,”’ 
his ‘‘kinsmen according to the flesh,” is represented as 
glorifying God while he gazes upon the lost. 

A great contrast to the Apocalypse of Paul is the Apoc- 
alypse of Esdras, a book apparently suggested by the 
second book of Esdras in the Biblical Apocrypha. Here 
we have Esdras (7.e., Ezra) pleading earnestly with 
God for the souls of sinners in torment in a way that 
recalls—and was perhaps suggested by—Abraham’s 
plea for Sodom. Esdras even says, ‘‘Judge me rather 
than them; for it is better that one soul should be pun- 
ished, and that the whole world should not come to 
destruction.”” God refuses to listen to his prayers for 

others; but, addressing him affectionately as ‘‘my 
beloved,” invites him to die and be at rest. Esdras 
tefuses for a long time, saying that, if he leaves the earth, 
there will be no one to intercede for men; but his reluc- 
tance is at last overcome by Christ, and he goes into 
heaven. 

(3) We can trace in many of these books the in- 
fluence on the Jews of foreign ideas, especially Greek 
‘ones. This influence is particularly apparent in the 
interest shown by the Apocalyptic writers in the causes 
of natural phenomena,—what we should now call ‘‘nat- 
ural science.”’ Thus we are told that Esdras saw, among 
other things, ‘‘the keeping of the air within bounds, 
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and the blowing of the winds, and the storehouse of the 
ice.’ 

Scie of the scientific guesses are peculiar and tinged 
with mysticism, as may be seen from the following 
passages from Enoch; but we may also notice that the 
author has firmly grasped the idea of a fixed order of 
Macuce.—— 

‘“‘And I saw the chambers of the sun and moon whence 
they proceed and whither they come again, and their 
glorious return, and how one is superior to the other, 
and their stately orbit, and how they do not leave 
their orbit; and they add nothing to their orbit and 
take nothing from it, and they keep faith with each 
other, abiding by the oath. 

‘‘And first the sun goes forth and traverses his path 
according to the command of the Lord of Spirits and 
mighty is his name for ever and ever. 

‘And after that comes the hidden and the visible path 
of the moon, traversing the orbit of her path in that 
place by day and by night, one holding a position oppo- 
site to the other before the Lord of Spirits; and they 
give thanks and praise and rest not, for x them their 
thanksgiving is rest. . ; be 

‘For the sun changes oft for a blessing Us a curse, and 
the course of the path of the moon is light to the righteous 
and darkness to the sinners, in the name of the Lord, 
who made a separation between the light and the dark- 
ness, and divided the spirits of men and strengthened the 
spirits of the righteous in the name of his righteousness.” * 

Such visions as these are evidently considered equally 
sacred with those of heaven and hell, the last judgment, 
etc.; in fact, the natural phenomena described as seen 
by Esdras are coupled with ‘‘the eternal judgments.” 
Perhaps it is a good thing that works containing such 
circumstantial descriptions as those in many of the 
Apocalyptic books were not included in the canon, 
as they might have been even a greater hindrance to the 
advance of science than the canonical books have been. 
And yet, had the spirit of these passages been adopted 
into religious life, we should never have heard of an 
opposition between religion and science, for science 
would have been accepted as part of the Divine Revela- 
tion. 

The influence of Greek thought is also shown in the 
following parable from Enoch, which reminds us of the 
story of Astrea as told by Hesiod and other classical 
authors — 

‘‘Wisdom found no place where she might dwell, 
and a- dwelling-place was assigned her in the heavens. 

‘‘Wisdom came to make her dwelling among the 
children of men, and ‘found no dwelling-place; then 
Wisdom returned to her place and took her seat among 
the angels. 

‘‘And unrighteousness came forth from her chambers, 
and she found those whom she sought not, and dwelt 
with them, (being welcome to them) as rain in a desert 
and dew on a thirsty land.” 

(4) These books contain many passages that are morally 
elevating. Take, for instance, this extract from the 
Shepherd of Hermas (a Christian writing of about 140 
A.D.). 

a the author (of whom nothing is known), is 
instructed by an angel, who assumes the form of a 
shepherd. 

‘*Put all sadness far from thee,” says this angel, ‘‘for 
it is the sister of doubting and anger.’ 

Hermas asks for an explanation, and the shepherd 
replies—one cannot help thinking rather impatiently 
for an angel !— 
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‘“‘Art thou without serise that thou dost not under- 
stand? For sadness is the most mischievous of all 
spirits and the worst to the servants of God.... 

‘‘When a man that is doubtful is engaged in any 
affair and does not accomplish it by reason of his doubt- 
ing, this sadness enters into him and grieves the Holy 
Spirit and makes him sad... . 

“Wherefore clothe thyself with cheerfulness, which 
has always favor with the Lord, and thou shalt rejoice 
in it. For every cheerful man does well..... 

“But the sad man does always wickedly because he 
grieveth the Holy Spirit which is given to man, [it] being 
of a cheerful nature, and because he prays with sadness 
unto the Lord and maketh not first a thankful acknowl- 
edgment unto him of former mercies and obtains not 
of God what he asks; . for sadness will not suffer his 
requests to ascend pure to the altar of God.” 

This last assertion is illustrated by comparing sadness 
to vinegar, which is mixed with the pure wine of adora- 
tion. 

It is perhaps only fair to add that there are also verses 
in this passage saying that sadness ‘‘saves’’ when it 
leads to repentance; but, even if these verses are part 
of the original work (they read like interpolations), the 
passage quoted is remarkable, occurring as it does in 
a book, the tone of which is, on the whole, ascetic, and 
it is in striking contrast with the tone ot most ancient 
religious books. 

But it may be said: Passages like the one just quoted 
might occur in any kind of literature. The essence of 
an Apocalypse is its claim to be a revelation concerning 
what are called the ‘‘Last Things’; 7.e., death, judg- 
ment, heaven, and hell. Now, have the eschatological 
portions of the Apocalyptic literature, Biblical and 
non-Biblical, any value, except an antiquarian one, 
for us who cannot accept their theology? 

It may be answered that these portions have at least 
a twofold value independent of belief in the doctrines 
they enunciate—nay, a twofold value which can be better 
realized by those who read them as purely human pro- 
ductions than by those who treat them as divinely 
propounded enigmas, and have, therefore, no attention 
except for the ‘‘number of the beast’’ or the meaning 
of each fantastic creature that figures in the visions 
described. 

(1) They are a witness to the brave hopefulness of the 
Jews and the early Christians. When these books were 
written, the Jews were suffering under, first, Syrian, 
then Roman, oppression, the Christians under cruel 
persecutions; and yet they both have such strong faith 
in God and in Right that they cheer themselves with 
glowing anticipations of the triumph of Good over Evil. 
It is true their conceptions of this triumph are sometimes 
tinged with bigotry and_want of charity; but even 
this cannot quench our admiration of their undaunted 
hopefulnegs, especially when we contrast it with the 
despair of the Romans, who, after the fall of their re- 
public, could see no refuge but in suicide. 

(2) They uphold the standard of the Ideal, being 
animated by the spirit which presses on to perfection, 
not resting in what is already attained; and their value, 
in this connection, is enhanced by the fact that the 
Ideal described in them is in many cases, not the an- 
tithesis of the Actual, but its perfection and consumma- 
tion; e.g., in our own Book of Revelation we are told 
that in the New Jerusalem there is no temple. Why? 
Because the temple was evil? No; but because it was 
superseded by that of which it had been a witness: 
“‘the Lord God is the temple thereof.”’ Similarly we 
read that there was no light of the sun or moon because 
“‘the glory of the Lord did lighten” the city. 
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This latter passage has a-parallel in one of the non- 
Biblical Jewish Apocalyptic books, a book’ sometimes 
called the Apocalypse of Moses, sometimes the Life of 
Adam and Eve, wherein Eve is described as seeing © 
various wonders when summoned by angels to watch 
the spirit of Adam carried up to his Maker. Among 
these wonders are ‘‘two great and awful mysteries 
standing before God.” Eve calls to Seth (who is with 
her) and asks what these are. Seth answers, ‘‘These 
are the sun and moon, and they are falling down and 
praying for my father, Adam.’ Eve asks, ‘‘And 
where is their light, and why have they become black- 
looking ?’’? On which Seth replies, ‘‘They cannot shine 
in presence of the Light of the universe and for this reason 
the light from them has been hidden.” 

And yet, much as we may admire the Apocalyptic 
books and the spirit which gave them birth, we cannot 
help feeling that there is a higher view of life than that 
of their authors,—the view of those who do not look for 
the realization of the Ideal in change of place or sudden 
cataclysms; the view expressed in the words of Jesus 
(unhappily little regarded even by some of his most 
faithful followers),—‘‘The kingdom of heaven cometh 
not with observation: the kingdom of heaven is within 
you.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Present-day Opportunities for Young Men and 
Young Women. 


BY REV. WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN. 


Opportunity is one of the words of our language that 
is big with meaning. As a word it has become the sym- 
bol of one of the great vital facts of our life. It might 
almost be said that all the great struggles of history 
have been undertaken and carried on for the sake of 
opportunity. That is the real meaning of that sub- 
lime flight from Egypt of the Israelites under the leader- 
ship of Moses, when but two men out of all the thou- 
sands who left Egypt are said to have survived the 
hardships of that journey across the desert of Arabia. 
That was the meaning of the struggle in England which 
won the great charter, of the voyage of the Mayflower 
and the settling of this continent,—the search for oppor- 
tunity, for the chance to do and be all that one’s nature 
under the spur of ambition or conscience or love or 
truth demands that one shall do or be. And that quest 
of an ampler, better chance to live is the source and 
spring of every struggle that goes on to-day, whether 
in the individual or in society. 

It is a good thing to think of this word or any word, 
a good thing to see whatever interest claims our thought 
or attention, in the light of the struggles which men and 
women before us have gone through. For we are of 
the same clay as these men and women of other days. 
We have the same nature that they had, the same needs 
that they felt, and we are the heirs of every righteous 
cause, every earnest struggle for better things. 

It would be a most unfortunate mistake for us to 
think that the voyage of the Mayflower ended when 
the boat’s prow grated on the sand of Plymouth beach. — 
The voyage of the Mayflower never can end. The 
search for freedom, for happiness, for any sort of good, 
must go on andon forever. If some one had said in Eng- 
land in 1620, ‘‘Three hundred years hence it will be the 
proudest boast of the best men and women of a great 
nation that in their veins flows the blood of some of 
those who made up the little crew of the Mayflower,’’ 
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it would have seemed the greatest folly. And perhaps 
if one were to say to-day that a hundred years from 
now it will be the proudest boast of men and women 
that they can claim some relationship to this or tha 
little band of men who are making a valiant fight in 
some cause upon which most of us look with contempt, 
it would seem equally foolish. But the one is not more 
strange than the other; for history has no lesson as distinct 
or clear as this, that the great souls of earth are always 
they who feel the pulse of struggle in their veins. 

What are the present-day opportunities of young 
men and young women? If we seek an answer to our 
question in statistical reports, we shall discover that 
there is a larger number and a greater variety of oppor- 
tunities for the young men and women of to-day than 
for those of any previous time. For the cultivation of 
the mind, as far as books and teachers and literature 
and schools can do it, it seems as if there were an abun- 
dance. No country on the earth offers such oppor- 
tunities for education or places them within the reach 
of so large a proportion of the people as this country. 
Here at the beginning of the twentieth century Eng- 
land has no such thing as a public-school system like 


_ours. No other nation has. 


The opportunities for employment are almost equally 
numerous and varied, and their number and variety 
are all the while growing. So great has been the in- 
crease of opportunities of this sort for women and chil- 
dren that it has become one of the vexing problems of 
our social life. 

It must be said, however, that opportunities for self- 
employment are not increasing. Take, for example, 
farming. In Europe and Great Britain tenant farm- 
ing is the rule, independent ownership by the farmer is 
the exception. From the settlement of this country 
the reverse has been true here. The independent farmer 
has been the rule, the tenant farmer the exception. The 
superiority of the average American farmer owning 
his farm to the average tenant farmer of Europe need 
not be argued. If America has been producing a higher 
average type of man, her ability to do so has arisen 
from the fact that opportunity for independence or 
self-dependence and individual ownership has been put 
within the reach of almost any thrifty and healthy man. 
But the census of 1900 shows that there were over two 
millions of tenant farmers in this country, an increase 
in twenty years of 97.7 per cent. There were in 1900 
about three and a half millions of farm-owners, an in- 
crease during the twenty years of less than 24 per cent. 
There were 28,669 fewer owners of farms in New York 
State in 1900 than in 1880, and 14,331 more tenants. 
In Illinois owners decreased by 15,000, tenants in- 
creased by over 23,000. Within a few years 100,000 
farmers or more have emigrated to North-west Canada, 
because that country offers better opportunity for in- 
dependent ownership. 

This tendency from independence to dependence, which 
is seen so plainly in agriculture, is just as plain else- 


where. The small tradesman in some lines has dis- 


appeared, and in others he is disappearing. Business 
cannot be done as successfully on small capital as it 
could twenty-five years ago. All this is important to 
know. = 

After all, our question is more than a mere question 
of the number and variety of opportunities that are open 
to young men and young women. It is a question of 
the nature of these opportunities. The question is not, 
“Is there a chance for me?’’ but ‘‘What kind of a chance 
is there for me?’ I think we shall all sometime see 
that the whole matter of morals and of religion is inti- 
mately and vitally concerned with this practical question 
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which young men and women have to think about: 
What shall I do? What occupation shall 1 choose? 

You can see that it makes a great ditterence to a man 
whether this vocation or that is adopted. The occupa- 
tions we devote our lives to are bound to react upon us, 
and we are moulded by them. ‘There is a great dea) of 
difference between the point of view of a man who 
works in a factory and ,that_of a man who teaches 
in a public school or college, between the point of view 
of a woman who gives her life to stenography in an 
office and that of another who becomes a journalist or a 
housekeeper. There is a wide ditierence in character 
to be observed between boot and shoe workers or cigar- 
makers, on the one hand, and dry-goods clerks, on the 
other. There is no resemblance between them. The 
shoe factory or cigar shop produces a type of man as 
distinct from that which a dry-goods store produces as a 
Frenchman _is ditferent from a German, 

Every profession or occupation has its point of view 
and gives its own peculiar bias. There is a lawyer’s 
mind, a physician’s mind, a schoolmaster’s mind,a 
tradesman’s mind, a clergyman’s mind; and these are 
not at all alike. Each is an adaptation to its peculiar 
environment. 

How far can it be said that people freely choose what 
they will do? How far are they influenced, consciously 
or unconsciously, by considerations which have nothing 
to do with the merits of the case? I think we should 
all agree that from the moral point of view—which is 
surely the highest point of view we can know—it is not 
good for one to permit the prospect of material gain 
alone to determine the occupation to which one’s life 
shall be given. Do not we agree that a higher motive in - 
such a choice would’ be the desire to do that for which 
one seemed best fitted and that in which was possible 
the greatest service of mankind? And yet is it not 
inevitable that the choice of an occupation by the vast 
majority of young people will be determined by the 
money consideration ? ; 

It is as natural for a young man to be ambitious to excel 
and to rise in the esteem of his fellows as it is for water 
to flow down hill or for a flower to blossom. And it is 
perfectly legitimate. To desire the good opinion of 
one’s fellow-men is of the same moral quality as to desire 
the good opinion of one’s God. Public opinion is al- 
most the only deity many people know, the only standard 
by which they measure conduct. ‘This, too, is natural 
and inevitable. If, then, young people grow up in the 
atmosphere of a public opinion which places a greater 
value upon wealth than on anything else, which uni- 
formly selects the man of property for the highest honors 
it has to bestow, which makes success synonymous with 
riches and subordinates all else to that, is it not certain 
that the great mass of young men and young women 
will choose, if they can, such employments as seem most 
likely to make them eligible to the applause and honor 
of their fellows? 

A hundred years ago the great majority of the men 
who went to Yale or Harvard chose the Christian min- 
istry as their calling. At that time the most influential 
man in every community and almost in every way was 
the minister. It was quite natural that young men of 
ambition should choose that calling. And, though they 
were influenced by other motives, too, and by deep 
conviction, they were not unaffected by this more im- 
mediate fact of public opinion. To-day the overwhelm- 
ing majority of men at Yale and Harvard choose a 
calling which promises the largest financial returns, and 
not more than two or three ner cent make choice of the 
ministry. 

There is no confession more commonly or widely or 
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unblushingly made to-day than that the interests of 
money not only determine elections, but are almost the 
only consideration in legislation. The question in the 
mind of legislators is not, what influence will this 
policy or this piece of legislation have on human life, 
on the formation of right character, on the morals and 
virtue of the people? but, What is its bearing on prop- 
erty interests? And is it not a fact that government, 
city, State, or national,—that which stands as the 
most evident symbol of civilization, that which is sup- 
posed to voice the desires and needs and rights of all 
the people,—treats every able-bodied adult person in the 
land, not as a soul, not as a possible Christ, not as an 
instrument upon which divine melodies may be played, 
not at all as the minister or moralist thinks of him, but 
merely as a wealth-producer? 

It, is worth while to know these facts. Only so can 
one understand the meaning of the world one lives in. 
One cannot act with much intelligence if he is in total 
darkness. People grope in the dark, and are quite as 
likely to take the wrong path as the right one. It is 
all guesswork, and that is the reason why light is of the 
first importance. We need to know with what we have 
to deal. 

But it is not intended to convey the impression that 


the present day has not its splendid opportunities. It- 


has. No days of any past time were better days than 
ours. No time was ever so well worth living in. The 
pioneer period of our history, when there were vast 
empires of territory on this continent to exploit, was 
bound to develop a certain type of men, a type of master- 
ful men, men of large imagination, men who thought 
in big figures, able to engage in vast undertakings; and 
great results have followed. All these tremendous 
achievements,—these great trunk railways that span the 
continent, this vast network of wires and cables that 
girdles the earth and makes us all next-door neighbors, 
these great cities of ours which are the amazement of 
the century, these immense aggregations of capital 
which have made scores of private citizens the possessors 
of a power over human destiny such as no king or em- 
peror ever had, this wealth of invention such as makes 
the tales of ‘‘Arabian Nights” seem trivial and small, 
—all these things which make up our modern world are 
the product of genius applied to opportunity. 

But these achievements of which we boast are material 
achievements, they are not in any large degree moral 
or spiritual. The modern capitalist, by comparison, 
reduces the ancient to so small a figure that he cannot 
be seen with the strongest magnifying-glass. The mod- 
erm commerce makes the ancient commerce the merest 
trifle by comparison. Modern wealth makes ancient 
wealth a pile of junk. Modern invention seems some- 
thing supernatural compared with that of the ancient 
time. 

But modern art or architecture cannot be compared 
with that of centuries ago. Modern philosophy still 
pays its homage at the shrine of Plato and Aristotle. 
The nineteenth century produced nothing to match 
Shakespeare or Dante or Milton or Homer. And in the 
moral and spiritual realm we have produced, or are 
producing, no types of men who dim the lustre or dwarf 
the stature of Moses, Isaiah, Paul, and Jesus. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” it is said. 
Eternal thoughtfulness as to the meaning and influence 
of the occupation we are in, of the kind of society we 
live in, of the kind of education we are receiving, is the 
price of character, the price of manhood and womanhood. 
All the sacred struggles of all the ages have this one end, 
this one purpose,—that you and I and all who may live 
after us may have the best possible surroundings in 
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which to live. This is the measure of the sacredness 
and value of all the sacrifices and services that were 
ever made or rendered, that httman beings shall freely 
develop and unfold all the possibilities of their nature. 
This measures the full meaning of the life and teaching 
of Jesus, as it does that of every other heroic soul of 
all the past. And you and I can show our reverence 
for him or for them‘in no way so.well—in no way can 
we demonstrate so clearly our faith in a God—as by put- 
ting the interests of our moral nature above all other 
interests and joining with our fellow-men in any and 
every effort to establish here on the earth such oppor- 
tunities as shall appeal not to the cunning or avarice 
of the beasthood in men, but to the deepest needs and 
loftiest aspirations of manhood and womanhood. 
OGDEN, UTAH, 


The Wholesome Life. 


BY REV. JOHN W DAY. 


Does the teaching of Jesus tend toward a wholesome 
life? The way it has been emphasized gives occasion for 
the question. Portions of his teaching taken out of re- 
lation with the whole, or taken out of particular cases 
and applied to our different circumstances, would incline 
us to say ‘‘No.” For such a long time and by such 
large numbers of devoted people his example was taken 
in a limited way that we still feel the effect of this one- 
sided view. ‘The holy life is often considered quite other 
than a wholesome life. Though taking vows of poverty 
and living apart from the world is not practised in modern 
days as it was when the deserts of Egypt were filled with 
men who, in disgust with the Roman world and with 
hunger for spiritual life, became hermits for the kingdom 
of God, yet a large number who go in the opposite direc- 
tion do so partly because to them the Christian life means 
something abnormal. It still has the flavor of asceticism, 
the gloom of morbidness, the tone of invalidism, as if to 
be a Christian meant, or ought to mean, to be a courtier 
of death. 

If we were to go over the words and experiences of 
Jesus, we should find to a striking degree the opposite 
spirit and pressure. He faced directly away from the 
method of John the Baptist; he chose a course of life 
impossible to an Essene; he shocked the Pharisees with an © 
independence truly secular; he took life naturally and 
with a bold moderation, and negative prescriptions were 
themselves dominated by a positive aim. Above all, he 
went to the heart of action, shaping outward behavior 
not by repressive rules, but by the central principles of 
vital inward goodness. Read with imagination and 
sympathy, and with historical perspective, the Sermon on 
the Mount becomes the great apologia of the wholesome 
life. . 

The real question for us is, however, how to make the 
religious life and the wholesome life one, to prove not so 
much historically as personally that they work together. 
The answers of living are the best answers to such prob- 
lems. One such answer is that of people who find in 
activity that which others seek in vain for through reflec- 
tion. Do what you wish for, set to work toward the 
things you think God should have done, in sorrow get the ~ 
blessing of tasks, in worry turn where a clear thing waits 
for performance, in doubt of the goodness of God put all 
the goodness you know into life. To do the will of God 
is a prime way to find it. And in this a dramatic interest 
may take the place of dull slavery to fate. We watch a 
play, whose outcome we know or its author has fixed, 
with interest in its working out. We have the added 
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interest of the actor’s part. But how much more inter- 
esting that play would be whose author had not deter- 
mined its outcome or the steps of its development, but 
the possibility and power of development and the prin- 
ciples underlying it! Suppose every player had the 
opportunity not only to act his part, but to make it. 
Suppose the actors were themselves the playwrights of 
what they acted. Suppose the author were among them, 
relying on their freedom and interest to bring the prob- 
lem to solution. Suppose we ourselves were such players. 
How interesting it would be to observe such a drama, a 
living play, really produced, not simply performed, by 
living actors who exercised all the functions of life! How 
infinitely interesting it would be to take part in such a 
creative work! But is not this precisely what life is? 
In its mingled comedy and tragedy are we puppets 
worked by their Maker, or children endowed with his 
spirit? Does not what we do make a difference in the 
outcome? Is not the difficulty, yes, the tribulation and 
_ the torture, a challenge to our powers, to our ingenuity, 
patience, endurance, and genius? In any turn of events 
is there not every inducement to play the man? Shall 
we be capricious and read foolish lines into the play, or 
frightened and stammer, or benumbed and stand help- 
less, or forgetful and also deaf to the prompter, or weak 
and bring confusion worse than our own? Is it not a 
superbly interesting thing to live, and only the more so 
as life compliments us with complexity and tough tasks 
of spiritual engineering? And in taking this for our cue 
let us not think we are left wholly to ourselves. 
There are the greatest powers at our hand. There 
are the principles that make life great. There are the 
vast truths whose horizons reach our vision, the great 
laws of goodness whose service is our perfect freedom, 
the central radiance of love to make all things new. If 
the light that isin us be darkness, how great indeed is 
that darkness! But, if we put within us the light he gives, 
in whom is no darkness at all, we shall see in every 
clouded prospect a way of holiness, and we too may say, 
““My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Peace or War? 


The agitation proceeding in recent years toward the 
mitigation or abolition of war, its manifestation in the 
remarkable movement known as anti-militarism on the 
Continent, and its official embodiment in The Hague Con- 
ference, together with all the impassioned discussion, 
the hopes and fears, enthusiasm, indignation, or contempt 
which it has evoked, constitute a challenge, to any man 
who cares to have clear ideas, to determine his attitude 
on the whole question. 

Do we believe in peace? Do we want peace? These 
questions, curiously enough, after eighteen centuries 
of Christianity are very relevant and pertinent. For, 
though it is regarded as decent in most public utterances 
to make a perfunctory bow to the altar of peace, that is 
usually a prelude to the assertion that war is necessary, 
if not desirable. The ‘‘anti-militarists,’’ who are doing, 
or wishing to do, precisely what was done by the early 
Christians, are met by the passionate indignation of all 
official Christendom. The Hague Conference, that useful 
and certainly not over-zealous institution, is regarded 
by all the strong-minded as a futile concession to silly 
idealists. Even treaties of arbitration, like that so 
unfortunately concluded the other day between England 
and Russia, are viewed, in some quarters, as merely 
armed truces, to tide over the interval while nations 
are making ready for the next war. Great¥masses of 
people, and especially eminent people, do not believe 
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in peace and do not want it. I propose in this article 
to examine some of the grounds of that position. The 
position, it is true, is not merely intellectual, and, as it is 
not based upon argument, so cannot be expected im- 
mediately to yield to it. Still, even our prejudices are 
bound up with our ideas, and do slowly dissipate as these 
are modified, so that it is always worth while to try to 
ascertain what reason has to say, even on themes so 
passionate as this. I shall consider, therefore, in as dry 
a light as possible, first the view that war is inevitable 
and then the feeling that it is desirable. 

The view that war is inevitable is, to begin with, a 
natural enough induction from experience. We observe 
that there has always been war; we find, in ourselves 
and in others, causes for war; and, as life goes on and the 
extravagant hopes of youth disappear, we come cynically 
and lazily to assume that what always has been always 
must be. We learn to talk about human nature as if 
we really knew it, and to suppose that, in essentials, it 
never has changed and never will change. This, how- 
ever, is really the expression of our weakness, not of our 
wisdom. ‘The man of the world has forgotten something 
the young man knows, the stress in human nature to 
alter and reshape itself. No one who feels that stress 
can or will ever admit that the past gives the measure of 
the future. Experience, he will assert, is something 
to be transcended, not to be repeated. And his position 
cannot be refuted. Only if there were a true science 
or philosophy of human history could it be demonstrated 
either that war is or that it is not inevitable. But I 
venture to say, without hesitation, that there is at present 
no such science or philosophy, and that historians 
or journalists or sociologists who support their opinions 
by reference to what they call the ‘‘laws’’ of history are 
really supporting them on charlatanism. History, like all 
experience, is useful to those who have the tact to use it; 
but it never repeats itself. It yields to our inquiry 
no fixed, definite, and final laws. What are called such 
are really, at best, suggestive combinations of tentative 
and empirical psychology with premature inductions 
from imperfectly known facts. The instinctive gen- 
eralizations of common sense are not made any more 
certain or precise by being clothed in pseudo-scientific 
language. And those who affirm the ideal of peace need 
not be baffled or alarmed by the oracular deliverances 
of a certain school of historians pronouncing ex cathedra 
that that ideal is impossible. Any one who knows 
anything of history knows that nations in the past have 
constantly endeavored to expand their territory and 
their power by war. But that fact gives no rule for the 
future; and nothing except a misleading phrase is added 
to it by calling it a ‘‘law”’ of history or of civilization. 
And, when we are further informed that, in consequence 
of this ‘‘law,”’ a conflict is fatally ordained in the near 
future between England and Germany, we have reason 
to suspect that somebody who wants to bring that war 
about is endeavoring to give weight and prestige to his 
personal views by what is really a piece of elaborate 
humbug. There may indeed be war between Germany 
and England; but, if so, it will be because the govern- 
ments and peoples of those countries have so willed it, 
not because it had of necessity to be. If we are to 
philosophize history, the theory of Kant and of Comte 
and of Spencer, that it moves toward universal peace, 
is at least as plausible as the other. But the advocate 
of peace would do well not to base his faith upon any 
of these tottering structures. He may find encourage- 
ment enough in a soberer handling of the facts. 

For, if we do not know the ‘‘laws”’ of history, we can 
at least observe that its process has involved, so far as 
our knowledge extends, a gradual enlargement of the 
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areas within which peace is maintained, and a gradual 
substitution of judicial for military methods. The 
development which has led to the disappearance of the 
blood-feud and the duel, and to the substitution of a few 
great empires for a larger number of warring communities, 
may, quite conceivably, end in the creation, first in the 
West and ultimately throughout the world, of a federal 
unity. Already in the West most of the really im- 
portant activities of men—commerce, finance, science, 
literature, art—are international, so, increasingly, is 
the greatest of contemporary movements, socialism. 
From the point of view of civilization as a whole, national 
boundaries and national antipathies may well begin to 
seem like mere survivals from a barbaric past; and, if 
any one wants soberly to interpret history, he can at 
least as plausibly interpret it in the sense of peace as 
in the sense of war. . More perhaps cannot be said, but 
so much ought to be said in answer to the position that 
war is inevitable. History and experience prove nothing 
of the kind, and can prove nothing of the kind. They 
wait for us to determine whether it shall be war or peace. 
And the only sane attitude on this question, as on all 
questions of action, is that of choice and will. Do we 
mean to have war or peace? ‘That is the way to put 
the problem. 

I pass thus to my second point,—Is war desirable? 
It is on that issue that we ought to come to terms with 
ourselves; and with that view I lay before the reader the 
following considerations :— 

I shall notice, to begin with, one argument in favor 
of war which is comparatively easy to deal with, because 
it does not directly involve differences of opinion about 
values,—I mean the argument from biology. Darwinism 
asserts that conflict has been one of the means by which 
species have been evolved: the ‘‘unfit”’ have been thereby 
eliminated, the ‘‘fit” have survived. And popular writers 
and talkers, and even professed sociologists, applying 
this doctrine to human society, have assumed that war 
must be an agent tending to cause the better to survive. 
The confusion involved has often been pointed out. 
Biology has nothing to do with ethical valuations. When 
it says that the ‘‘fit”’ survive, it means only that those 
survive who are fit to survive. But, when this doctrine 
is transferred to human society, where ideals are all 
important, ‘‘fit” is taken to mean good and desirable. 
This, of course, is quite illegitimate. The question 
whether those who tend to survive in consequence of 
any struggle are good or bad, desirable or the reverse, 
is one upon which biology as such has nothing to say. 
It is a question that must be asked de novo in every case 
where it is relevant. And, if we ask it without prejudice 
in this case of modern war, the answer is clear: war does 
not tend toward the survival of the better. It could 
only do so if it were the case that those who go to fight 
and get killed are the worser elements in every nation, 
and those who stay at home the better. And this, I 
suppose it will be admitted, and especially by the advo- 
cates of war, is not true, and is perhaps even the exact 
contrary of the truth. It might be urged, indeed, that 
in the case of England, with her mercenary army, the 
common soldier is a lower type than the civilian: some 
might even urge that this is also true of the officers. 
But such statements are, to say the least, highly contro- 
versial. While, if we turn to the countries that have 
universal conscription, the one thing certain is that, in 
case of war, it will be the young men and those in the 
prime of life that will be killed off, while the undeveloped 
and the effete will be preserved. Nor will any one 
maintain that, among those who take the risks of war, 
bullets and shells select for destruction exactly those 
who are least fit to produce good offspring. 
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If, again, we turn from the effects of war upon selection 
among the individuals of a nation to consider its effects 
upon selection among the competing nations themselves, 
we find the same lack of any connection between fight- 
ing and the development of good types. The nation 
that conquers in war does not, in these days (whatever 
may have been the case in a remote past), exterminate the 
vanquished. The latter may continue and breed as 
much as, or it may be more than, their conquerors. The 
population of France is stationary; but will any one 
maintain that that is because of the German victory? 
On the other hand, the British conquest of India has 
caused an increase, not a decline, of the native popula- 
tion. In the face of these facts, so obvious, so conclusive, 
what becomes of the biological argument? We can 
only say simply, dogmatically, and finally, that war 
under modern conditions does not tend to the survival - 
of the best; that it probably even tends to the contrary. 
The opposite impression depends, I believe, on nothing 
more substantial than an uncritical transfer to a human 
problem of biological conclusions misunderstood. There 
is really only one way of improving biologically the 
human type, and that is by scientific breeding. The 
perpetuation of war, if it has any effect, has probably 
a bad one, so that that argument in favor of war may 
be definitely ruled out. 

The real argument is much more difficult to deal with; 
for it turns simply and directly upon a point of valuation, 
upon an instinctive, or it may be a conscious and delib- 
erate belief, that nobility of character and actions is 
bound up with fighting, and with fighting in its most 
direct physical form. This instinct, or belief, has survived 
centuries of professed Christianity, as it may conceivably 
survive centuries of professed democracy and philan- 
thropy. It lurks in many of us who imagine that we are 
ardent advocates of peace, and reveals itself in all its 
force in the utterances of the pulpit and the press as 
soon as war breaks out. It is this, then, that we must 
drag to the light and confront with our other ideals, 
if we are to get clear with ourselves on this great question. 
It takes many forms, more or less naif, more or less clear. 
A nice young English officer, educated at a public school, 
and naturally, for professional reasons, desiring war, 
will say, with more or less intelligence and conviction: 
‘“‘We must have war. The nation is getting slack.” 
And the remark corresponds to a secret feeling in in- 
numerable, otherwise peace-loving, citizens. An idealist, 
like Ruskin, removed to the furthest extreme from the 
military type, will argue passionately that no life is so 
noble as that of the soldier, because he risks his life; 
and a thousand young men, the best, not the worst, will 
respond to the sentiment. Another, in a moment of 
candor, will confess that he does not feel sure of his 
manhood, because he has not had his baptism of fire. 
He does not invoke war; but something deep in him 
would leap to it, as a chance, if it came. 

There are occupations of peace, such as medicine 
and engine-driving and mining, in which life is risked 
more constantly than it is in modern war, where a man 
may go through a campaign without ever seeing the 
enemy. Peace does not necessarily mean what the young 
officer calls ‘‘slackness.”” It is not many people, after 
all, who have the opportunity to be ‘‘slack.” The 
‘‘slackness”’ is that of the few people who have no need 
to earn their living, who live well, and, in the old phrase, 
‘‘wax fat and kick.” It is they, or those who contem- 
plate them, that feel a need of blood-letting as a purge. 
The disease of war is thus invoked to cure the disease of 
peace. But peace ought not. to be a disease. Taken 
at its best,—and all movements to be understood must 
be taken at their best,—the anti-military movement is 
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one of idealism. It confronts the enthusiasm of war 
with that of peace. To the man who points to the hero- 
soldier, and to all the traditional military virtues, asking, 
“Do you mean to bring all that to an end?” it replies: 
“Yes, I do! And public spirit, the devotion to duty, 
the discipline and order, thus set free, I intend to con- 
centrate on the works of peace and culture. The cost 
of war, material and spiritual, is infinitely too high to 
pay for its virtues, which, I admit, exist. Our courage, 
our self-reliance, our intelligence and pluck, are going 
henceforth to find employment exclusively in remodelling 
and conducting civil life. I do not destroy the soldier, I 
emancipate and redeem him. Let him take his place 
henceforth in the industrial army.”—G. L. Dickinson, in 
the Albany Review. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Biography and History. 


We turn the leaf and train ourselves to write and say 
nineteen hundred and eight after so much trouble in 
learning to say nineteen hundred and seven. The me- 
chanical fact is impressed on us that seven years have 
gone by in what we still call a new century. Seven into 
ten go once, with three to carry. Seven into thirty go 
four times, with two to carry. Strange to say, therefore, 
we have all but advanced one-fourteenth part of our 
famous new century. 

This astounding observation sets me to considering 
how much and how little the people of the United States 
know about their own history. How real to the Boston 
teader of the Register is the period of seven years in 
Boston between 1800 and 1808? How real to the resi- 
dent in the Lincoln Park Boulevard in Chicago are those 
same seven years in that same place? Or, to put the 
question in general, how much does the average intelli- 
gent American reader, the man or woman who takes the 
Christian Register weekly and reads it,—how much does 
he know of the history of his own country between the 
years 1800 and 1808? 

Inquiring people who care much about literature are 
apt to say that our people are not good at memoirs. 

ey say that, if you want to read European history, 
you have books of memoirs, and that those books are 
very entertaining; and, in truth, they prove to be reason- 
ably useful mirrors of the past. But, when we come to 
American history, nobody holds the mirror up to nature 
in the same way. John Adams says bravely that people 
who do anything which is worth doing are too busy to 
write it down. And I am afraid that, now the old men 
find the history of the present day so interesting, they do 
not care to go back to the foreground or middle distances 
of old times. 

If you will think of it, you will see that it is to Rocham- 
beau’s memoirs or Chastellux’s, or to other Frenchmen, 


_ that Irving and Sparks and the other American writers 


go back for their story or their picture of the American 
Revolution, and even of the years that followed it. What 
a pity it is that no Madame Roland or Madame de Genlis, 
een the years of 1780 and 1810, used a bayberry 
candle or a pine knot, after sbe had put her children to 
bed, in writing down the narrative of the picturesque 
side of the day. You constantly hear from bright young 
people, who live in Eastport on the East or in Aunt Jane 
on the South-west or in some square mile of the eight 
million between, that history is so dull. 
But the game is not wholly lost. I am writing these 
lines in the hope of encouraging Aminadab or Barbara or 
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Carol or Susan Yancey or Tryphosa Zybrisky to hunt 
over the old chest in the attic and to reproduce for us 
grandpapa’s and grandmamma’s letters. If, at the 
present moment, these lines fall under the eye of some in- 
telligent secretary of some serious woman’s club between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and she cannot interest her 
club in the history of the last century, I want to advise 
her to make the club and its members read the biog- 
raphy of their grandfathers and grandmothers without 
troubling themselves too much about the records of Con- 
gress or the proceedings of State Conventions. Read the 
life of Mr. Jan Huidekoper, who sees with his own eyes, 
hears with his own ears, and lives with his own life through 
three-quarters of that century. Read Gen. Foster’s 
life of his father, and see what happens to a boy who 
crosses from Northern England to New York in the be- 
ginning of the century, who at the fit time walks across 
the country to St. Louis and back again, to find where his 
father and mother shall be established, and who, before 
the century is over, is remembered as a leader of men in 
the great valley of the West. Read the life of Leconte, 
and see how and when and by whom the lessons of modern 
science are taught and learned in the century between 
Priestley and the universities of to-day. Read Mrs. 
Lesley’s memoirs of her mother, and see what happens in 
a community such as trains William Cullen Bryant or 
John Greenleaf Whittier. Read Mr. William Gilman’s 
life of his grandfather or Mr. Goddard’s life of his grand- 
father, to see how the great merchants of one-half the 
century were evolved from the boys who kept country 
stores at the end of the century before. 

You may read through a regulation school history and 
not find out that there was such a man as Robert Fulton 
or Eli Whitney. Alas! you may read through Mf. 
Thomas Jefferson’s letters and a regulation biography 
of Mr. Thomas Jefferson without finding out that Thomas 
Jefferson gave Eli Whitney his patents, or that the Cler- 
mont ever sailed from New York to Albany. But you 
will find that you interest the children in the history 
classes or the ladies in the Alliance meeting if you set 
them to hunting up the biographies of their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. EDWARD FE. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


The normal man is not intended to go through this 
world without learning what happiness means. If he 
does so, he misses something that he needs to complete 
his nature and perfect his experience.—Henry Van Dyke. 


ed 


Prayer does not consist alone in the spoken, audible 
word. More often it is the unuttered aspiration of the 
heart, the unseen stirring of the inner pulses of the soul, 
the unheard secret movements of the spirit. To be able 
to translate these inward emotions into speech is a rare 
gift that but few possess.—Wiulliam D. Little. 


Fd 


I say that we have chance and right to look for the ful- 
filment of prophecy, such as our fathers never had; 
the improvement of the future will come directly and 
visibly in the lines which Jesus suggests. It will be in 
happy homes, it will be in life not bent by hateful toil, 
it will be as pure love binds heart to heart, it will be as 
aspiring man listens to God’s voice, and in glad society, 
in easy intercourse, in music and other fine art, in letters 
and other mutual advance, man enjoys God’s matchless 
gifts. It will be as a happy world grows happier and 
happier, as a free world tastes the real blessings of free- 
dom.—Edward Everett Hale. 
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A Smile and a Task. 


Keep a smile on your lips; it is better 
To joyfully, hopefully try 

For the end you would gain than to fetter 
Your life with a moan and a sigh. 

There are clouds in the firmament ever 
The beauty of heaven to mar, 

Yet night so profound there is never 
But somewhere is shining a star. 


Keep a task in your hands; you must labor; 
By deeds is true happiness won; 
For stranger and friend and for neighbor, 
Rejoice there is much to be done. 
Endeavor by crowning life’s duty 
With joy-giving song and with smile. 
To make the world fuller of beauty 
Because you are in it a while. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


Florence Nightingale, 


The King of England has recently conferred 
the Order of Merit upon Miss Florence 
Nightingale. When that most coveted and 
most exceptional Order was founded, at the 
time originally fixed for the Coronation, 
the list of twelve members was received with 
general applause; but there were those who 
asked whether it could not have been ex- 
tended so as to include the name of the lady 
who had done such inestimable service to 
her country and to humanity. It was under- 
stood, however, that the original statutes 
of the Order limited it to those who had won 
conspicuous distinction in the military and 
naval services and those who are excep- 
tionally eminent as men of letters and in the 
fields of art and science. The addition, a 
few months ago,.of Lord Cromer and now 
of Miss Nightingale to the list of members 
shows that the statutes have been extended 
so as to include persons who have rendered 
any very high public service of a non-party 
kind. It is good, also, to find that this high 
mark of the sovereign’s and the country’s 
recognition is not to be denied to women. 
This, it need not be said, is wholly excep- 
tional in this kingdom. ... 

Of the paramount claims of Miss Nightin- 
gale to any honors that the sovereign can 
bestow there is little need to speak, short as 
is the public memory in these times. It 
may indeed be a surprise to many to learn 
that the heroine of the Crimean campaign— 
the heroine of the struggle against death, 
disease, and misery—is still living among 
us; but her name is one of the very few 
that is universally known, universally 
honored. At eighty-seven years of age, 
during almost fifty of which she has been a 
suffering invalid, broken down by work and 
hardship in the Crimea, she still lives, and, 
what is more, still works for the causes to 
which her life has been given. It may be a 
secret to the public, but it is well known to 
all who are in any sense behind the scenes, 
that Miss Nightingale in her retirement has 
been as constantly consulted as if she were 
still what she was in the Crimea, the “‘Lady- 
in-Chief”’ of the nursing organization. At 
the outbreak of every war, great or small, 
ministers and generals have asked her ad- 
vice, and it has been freely given them, For 
to the end she has preserved those qualities 
which gave her such an incomparable in- 
fluence in the evil days of the Russian war,— 
immense good sense and ungrudging self- 
devotion, On what she was then and what 
she did there is no need to dwell, for it is 
enshrined in the memory _of her ‘country. 
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She came forward at a time when incredible 
mismanagement had wrought incredible 
misery ; when 20,000 British troops had been 
thrown down upon the shores of an enemy’s 
country to face not only a great army, but 
cold and disease, without huts, without 
proper clothing, without the most elementary 
comforts, without medicines, and without 
nurses. Miss Nightingale and her picked 
band of thirty-eight nurses—all new to the 
work, as every one was at that time—went 
out at Sidney Herbert’s invitation, and, in 
spite of the most scandalous opposition on the 
spot, quickly changed the whole condition 
of things. On the one hand, she reformed 
the whole system of supplies to the sick; on 
the other, her personal presence brought 
comfort, hope, and even happiness to thou- 
sands of the wounded, the suffering, and the 
dying. ‘‘Wherever,” wrote Mr. MacDonald, 
the almoner of the Times Relief Fund, 
“wherever there is disease in its most dan- 
gerous form and the hand of the despoiler 
distressingly nigh, there is that incompar- 
able woman sure to be seen. Her benignant 
presence is an influence for good comfort, 
even amid the struggles of expiring nature.” 

But it is needless to say more, for happily 
the story is known to all. Happily, too, 
the example was not thrown away. The 
lesson of the sufferings at Balaklava sunk 
into the heart of the country. And if, be- 
tween that time and ours, there is an enor- 
mous difference, if the hospitals in the South 
African War were, with all their faults, im- 
measurably better than their predecessors 
in the Crimea, the merit is originally Miss 
Nightingale’s. She taught England, and to 
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distance was two, three, or more miles, and in 
that case a large party met at a certain point 
and picked up others on the way, so that 
by the time they reached the church or chapel. 
a good number was congregated together. It 
was a rule that those families living nearest 
the place of meeting should receive the friends 
from a distance to breakfast immediately 
after this early service. This repast, it is 
said, was always substantial, and exception- 
ally welcome after the long and cold walk, 
followed as a rule by a lengthy service of 
from two to three hours, principally of carol 
singing. ‘The present writer well remembers 
walking, when a little nipper, three miles 
over a mouritain in the pitch darkness of a 
bitterly cold Christmas morning in order to 
take his place with the carol singers in a 
certain parish church which he had never at- 
tended before. ‘The mixed choir was drawn 
mainly from village and hamlet chapels, But 
there was no breakfast waiting on that occa- 
sion until he had retraced his steps through 
the snow over the mountain.—Christian 
Life. 


A Happy Life. 


I am an old man,—as if that could in- 
terest you in the great city!—and I live 
alone in a cottage in the Berkshires,—alone 
except for a pet partridge that I caught 
years ago on the side of Greylock. Are 
some of your readers solitaries like myself? 
And what do they think of as better than a” 
quiet house, an open fire, and two dozen 
shelves of books? 

If you print this, your readers will know 


a great extent the world, not only what ought 
to be done, but what could and must be done. 
Nor let it be forgotten that she has done 
almost as much for the nursing of the civil 
population. The large sum of money sub- 
scribed as a testimonial to her after the 
Crimean ‘War—some £45,000—she gave to 
found the nursing school at St. Thomas’s; 
and what that school has done, in itself and 
in the example it has given to other schools, 
is not to be told. It is scarcely too much 
to say that the whole system of private nurs- 
ing in the country, alike for rich and poor, 
has Miss Nightingale for its starting point, 
and that her generosity, her foresight, and 
her watchful advice have organized and 
directed it all. Of all members of the Order 
of Merit none has greater claims than this 
truly noble lady.—The London Times. 


Plygain. 


What is known among the Welsh people as 
the plygain, which was so popular in the 
Principality during the first half of the last 
century, is being revived in various parts of 
“orthodox”? Wales. It is a religious service 
of song, prayer, and praise, and is held at an 
early hour on Christmas morning to watch the 
dawn commemorative of the coming of Christ 
and the daybreak of Christianity. The 
twentieth century plygain bears but few of 
the characteristics of the old plygain of the 
Cymry. ‘The older folk, who remember the 
service when in its full swing over half a 
century since, say that sometimes they 
started at one or two in the morning in order 
to attend the service, the time of starting 
depending upon the distance to be traversed 
to the place of meeting. Sometimes the 


that even an old man, “sot in his ways,” 
can change his course. Years ago, when 
I was a school teacher,—yes, I taught school 
for forty-two years,—I saw an article in 
the Atlantic Monthly, called “Through?the 
Night in a Wherry.” I don’t remember the 
article distinctly; I dare say that, like 
many articles, the best thing about it' was 
the title; but it stirred in me a wish to live 
in a boat,—not a big, cumbrous thing, like 
that in ‘‘The Pathfinder’”—or was it ‘‘The 
Deerslayer’”’ ?—but a small affair that could 
be managed easily. But I have given that 
up: rheumatism is a thing you can’t be 
too careful about. 

But I have hit upon something better, 
It came to me a good while ago, when 
reading ‘‘The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaéton”; but the idea never worked it- 
self out until a month or so ago. I shall 
journey about in a “‘van” like that of the 
reddleman in ‘‘The Return of the Native.’’ 
I had the ‘‘van” made in Troy, and I brought 
it over to my cabin a week ago. It has a 
stove, like Diggory Venn’s, and it is big 
enough to look like a room inside. You. 
wouldn’t believe a wagon could be made so 
comfortable: not even Dickens’s Mrs, Jarley 
could make you believe it. I have a rug 
that an old pupil, who became rich, gave | 
me,—a prayer rug he says it is;—and book 
shelves, and a small table, and drawers for 
flour and sugar and eggs and coffee and 
tobacco, etc. The horses trouble me most,— 
I never liked the work of tending horses,— 
but they are necessary, and I have two 
strong, patient fellows that would* take me 
up the face of Prospect Mountain iff wanted 
them to. - 

It is my belief that I am renewing my 
youth,—no, not childishness—and I am 
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looking forward to spending my days en 
route. Winters I shall work southward, 
and summers I shall spendin the Berkshires 
and i the White Mountains, Think of mov- 
ing from place to place at will, of cooking 
my meals out of doors in fine weather, of 
sitting by the fire of wet evenings and listen- 
ing to the rain on the roof of the “van,” 
of reading good books—old ones—in new 
places, of adding to one’s collection of mental 
pictures day after day! Can any one sug- 
gest a better life for a useless old man, who 
loves quiet, with a little change now and 
then to make him forget that he is in ‘‘the 
yellow leaf” ?—Alexander MacLeod, in Sat- 
urday Times Review. 


Literature, 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: THE FAITH AND ITS 
FounpEer.. By Rev. Lyman P. Powell: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Unlike our great 
American humorist, Dr. Powell has done his 
work in a serious and sincere spirit. While 
he recognizes that the “philosophy” of this 
strange cult is below intellectual contempt, 
and its claim to cure actual disease based 
upon delusion, yet, in the spirit of the old 
Roman dramatist, he considers nothing 
foreign to his interest that affects the wel- 
fare of his fellow-men. Mark Twain’s much- 
heralded book on Christian Science was 
neither helpful to truth nor hurtful to error, 
because it shows as much cynical contempt 
for the intelligence of the multitude as it 
does for the freaks and frauds that would 
play upon its credulity. This spirit is en- 
tirely absent from Dr. Powell’s book. You 
feel that you are face to face with a straight- 
forward, honest, and courageous mind which 
is anxious to know the real truth, and quite 
teady to accept its consequences, The book 
is divided into eight chapters, bearing the 
title of “Christian Science and Historic 
Christianity,” “Science and Health,” “The 
Source of its Ideas,” “The Founder of 
the Faith,” ‘“‘The Philosophy,” ‘‘The Re- 
ligion and Theology,” “Christian Science 
Healing,” and “Marriage and the Family.” 
We cannot but regret that the author 
has taken up valuable space, which might 
be more profitably used in the discus- 
‘sion of matters which, for honest and im- 
partial minds, are no longer at issue. No 
competent person who has weighed the evi- 
dence can have a moment’s doubt that 
Christian Science has its roots in ‘‘Quimby- 
ism.” Mrs. Eddy’s own statements put the 
matter beyond question. They are as clear 
and unequivocal as Mr. Roosevelt’s refusal 
ofathird term. Mr. Farlow’s ingenuity can- 
not lessen their weight or affect their con- 
clusiveness. We cannot but feel, also, that 
Dr. Powell has unnecessarily duplicated 

~ work which has been most admirably done by 
McGlure’s Magazine. Miss Milmine’ scarefully 
ene portrait of Mrs. Eddy will give to 

: ity its most faithful presentation of 
mental and moral traits of that re- 

y Pecicatle woman. We are convinced, also, 
that our author needed to give but the 
space to the consideration of Chris- 
tian Science healing. Medical Science has 
"challenged Christian Science to cure one 
Wesse of actual structural disease. Until it 
accepts that challenge its case is not before 
the court of common sense. While we are 
grateful to Dr, Powell for the good work he 
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has accomplished, we wish he had traced 
the historical relation which this cult bears 
to earlier forms of superstition, and the like- 
ness of its founder to Joanna Southcott and 
the nun of Kenmare, etc. We wish he 
had treated more fully the religious and 
ethical implications of Mrs. Eddy’s crude 
Pantheism, and her astounding caricature 
of Biblical teaching. But, as it stands, we 
can heartily commend the book to all who 
desire to make a careful study of a much- 
vexed subject. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PERSONALITY 
OF CHRIST FOR THE MINISTER OF To-Day. 
By Rev. Ernest G. Guthrie, Rev. Percy H. 
Epler, and Rev. Willard B. Thorp. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net.— 
These three addresses, delivered at the 
last(?) Commencement of the Yale Divin- 
ity School by three of its graduates of 
recent years, are fine examples of public 
utterance. Finest is the first, on “The Signi- 
ficance of the Personality of Christ for the 
Personal Religious Life of the Preacher,” 
with beautiful diction added to scholarly 
substance, shaped by clear thought and 
religious fervor. More striking in its style, 
but with occasional crudities and vlolations 
of the niceties of good usage, is Mr. Epler’s 
address on “‘ The Significance of the Personal- 
ity of Christ for the Preacher’s Theology.” 
The personal equation is here, perhaps, too 
prominent. Dr. Thorp, who applies the 
common theme to the minister’s preaching, 
makes the chief contribution to the book’s 
value, and at least the first half of his ad- 
dress can be read with profit by every man 
who preaches, For the rest, the addresses 
exhibit alike the modern, untheological point 
of view, despite the sturdy orthodoxy of the 
doctrines set forth by implication; and the 
valuation of Jesus is for what he is, or is 
felt to be, not for any dogmatic theory about 
his nature or office. 


Rapsi, MesstaH, Martyr. A Modern 
Picture of the Life of Jesus. By Herbert 
Rix, B.A. London: Philip Green.—We 
have here three sketches, showing respec- 
tively how the carpenter becomes a Rabbi, 
how the Rabbi becomes Messiah, how the 
Messiah becomes a Martyr. ‘The author 
writes as a modern Unitarian, clearly, in- 
terestingly, briefly. Yet he surely puts 
Jesus in a somewhat false light when he 
pictures the course of his mission as a grow- 
ing estrangement, an increasing radicalism 
toward everything in his environment, a 
series of violent breaks with family, relig- 
ious leaders, civil authorities. No such 
negative picture does full justice to the 
prophet of Nazareth. And the central idea 
of Mr, Rix’s presentation, that Jesus’ ‘whole 
heart was set upon revolutionizing the Jewish 
idea of the Messianic Kingdom,” is more and 
more discredited by modern scholarship. 
Jesus’ originality and supreme value lay 
in his preparation of men, by an inner trans- 
formation of spirit, for the coming kingdom, 
rather than in any change in the definition 
or description of the kingdom itself, in its 
outer form. 


HIsToRY OF THE MEDIAVAL JEWS, FROM 
THE MosLeEM CoNQUEST OF SPAIN TO THE 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. By Maurice H. 
Harris, Ph.D. New York: Published by 
the Author.—This little book is the work 
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of a Jew,,and is written for Jews, It is 
popular rather than critical, has,no preten- 
sions to literary form or grace of style, and 
here and there is open to rhetorical and 
grammatical criticism. Butit tells a wonder- 
ful story of a wonderful people, and leaves 
the reader repeating the adage with which it 
closes, ‘‘Israel is the marvel of history.” 
Of interest to the American reader is the 
account of the large part played by Jewish 
sympathy and assistance in the initial voyage 
of Columbus. A great merit of the book is 
its special emphasis on the literary history 
of Medieval Judaism, and the large number 
of extracts, in excellent English translation, 
from more than a score of the leading writers. 
These are mainly Spanish Jews and include 
such great names as Gabirol (Avicenna), 
Halevi, and Maimonides, 


Epocus IN THE Lire oF Jesus. By A. T. 
Robertson, M.A., D.D. New York: Scrib- 
ners.—This book can only disappoint one 
who hopes to find in it some contribution 
to the study of Jesus’ life and work, The 
method is frankly homiletic rather than 
historic, entirely uncritical: the Fourth Gos- 
pel is harmonized with the Synoptics, and 
the general impression is of a series of ser- 
monic comments, Dr. Robertson is Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Interpretation in 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville, Ky., a school which we judge 
not to be affiliated with the University of 
Chicago. 


Magazines. 


In the January Woman’s Home Companion 
Jack London contributes the first letter of 
his series of first-hand impressions for which 
the Woman’s Home Companion sent him 
around the world. It is the record of a 
marvellous adventure among the lepers of 
Molokai. In this number begins also a 
series of programmes and selections of the 
music of to-day of the great music- 
loving nations. The January programme, 
which is American, is supplemented by 
the music and words of two songs by 
Clayton Johns, hints as to the making of a 
programme, by Madame Nordica, and in- 
structions by the composers themselves, 
Among the fiction is an important instal- 
ment of Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s 
great novel, ‘Though Life Us Do Part”; 
“The Adjusted Honeymoon,’”’ by Anne 
Warner; ‘‘A Lesson in Consequence,” by 
Mary Wilhelmina Hastings; “Rose Mary,” 
a Quaker love-story by Carrie Hunt Latta; 
and “The Lamps of Psyche,’ by Zona 
Gale, author of the new popular novel, The 
Loves of Peleas and Ettarre, ‘The horticul- 
tural authority, Samuel Armstrong Hamil- 
ton, contributes a valuable article on “ Plants 
for the Winter Window.” 


Emily James Putnam, late Dean of Bar- 
nard College, makes a strong plea in Putnam’s 
for January for what is commonly called 
“A Classical Education.” She does not 
pretend that this sort of education will in- 
sure the “‘ability to earn a living or to 
produce and rear healthy offspring,’ but 
she does claim that to those who would be 
benefited by culture as distinguished from 
a practical education, a training in the Greek 
and Latin classics should not be denied, 
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Che Dome. 
Pollie’s Shadow. 


Wee Pollie had a shadow, 
Of course all girlies do. 

She raced it and she chased it, 
And once she caught it, too. 


You see she chanced to stumble 
Upon a crooked stick, 
She whirled around, down on the ground, 
She sat upon it guick! 
—Grace May North, in Children’s Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 
A Winter Picnic. 


BY MARION REED. 


There was an wnusual bustle at the 
Warren ranch on a certain February morn- 
ing. Although the sun had barely risen, 
the work-horses, a pair of big handsome 
grays, were being harnessed to a long, three- 
seated wagon, while Mr. Warren was driving 
down from the barn with Polly, the family 
roadster, and the light buggy. His wife, 
laden with cushions and wraps, appeared 
at the door, followed by the children, Harry, 
the elder, carrying a huge basket, and his 
sister Madge simply “carrying on’ in sheer 
exuberance of spirits. Altogether, it was 
evident that a picnic was the order of the 
day. 

For the first time since making their home 
in Southern California, the Warrens were 
enjoying a visit. from their Massachusetts 
relatives, the Blanchards,—Mrs. Warren’s 
brother, his wife, and their three children. 
They had left the dear old Bay State a 
fortnight before, in the midst of frost and 
snow. 

To be sure, the much vaunted climate 
was at its best; for their arrival had been 
preceded by a heavy rain of several days’ 
duration, which cleared off warm, leaving 
all nature radiant,—brilliant sunshine; 
bracing air, sweet with the fragrance of 
spring, and vocal with bird songs; acres of 
orange orchards, stiff as the trees in a toy 
village, but gorgeously effective with their 
yellow globes so thickly spotted against the 
dark, glistening foliage; flowers in profusion; 
a carpet of green on every bit of unculti- 
vated ground; and, like a frame to the fair 
picture, the grand mountain range with its 
crest of snow. 

“Really,’”’ declared Mr, Blanchard, as the 
family sat enjoying the view from one of 
the verandas on the first morning of their 
visit, ‘‘I do not know but the scene is too 
gaudy. With such a blue sky, trees so very 
green and shining, all that blaze of red and 
pink geraniums, and the mountains so 
dazzlingly white, isn’t the color combination 
somewhat like a cheap chromo?” : 

“OQ papa!” remonstrated his daughter 
Louise, ‘how can you talk so!” Then, as 
she saw the twinkle in his eyes, she joined 
in the laugh which followed. 

“How graceful those great pepper-trees 
are!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Blanchard. ‘And 
that lovely one all covered with blossoms, 
what is it?” 

“That is an almond-tree,” replied her 
sister-in-law. ‘‘Some of them bloom before 
they show a leaf, and they are the earliest 
trees to respond to spring. See that group 
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of them, Louise, just coming out in their 
new foliage.” 

“They look like a green mist against the 
sky,” cried the girl, ‘‘and, O Aunt Kate! 
how delightful it is to have tea-roses and 
violets now. It doesn’t seem as if it could 
be only the 1st of February.” 

“What do you say to having a picnic?” 
queried her uncle. ‘The creek will be too 
high for us to get into the canyon, ’m 
afraid, but we can go up to the foot-hills.’’ 

So it came about that a few days later 
we behold the family setting out after a 
very early breakfast, the two ladies in the 
small carriage, and the rest of the party in 
the larger vehicle. At that hour the air 
was so keen that thick coats and gloves 
were needful, Mrs. Blanchard even wearing 
furs. But there was an exhilaration about 
it that put every one in high spirits. 

A mile or two brought them to an attrac- 
tive village, through which they drove, and 
then turned abruptly toward the mountain 
wall. On either hand lay a great extent of 
untilled land, covered with brush, cactus, 
and various weeds, Here and there a young 
plantation of orange-trees encroached on 
the wilderness, but scarcely a house was 
visible. 

“Well,”? commented Mr. Blanchard, ‘“‘who 
would have expected to plunge into a desert 
like this within half a mile of a town.” 

4“Oh, yes, we have all the extremes 
here,”’ said Mr. Warren, laughingly. ‘You 
can listen to the most classical concert and 
hear the coyotes howl on the same evening.” 

“Yd like to see a coyote,” interrupted 
Waldo Blanchard. © 

“T don’t believe you. would if you kept 
chickens,’ returned Harry, “for they will 
snap up any stray ones. But they are shy 
things, shyer than rabbits,’ he added, 
pointing to a pretty ‘‘cotton-tail’”’ scamper- 
ing through the brush. “See him gol 
Regular rabbit transit isn’t it?” 

The road now wound northward with a 
steady though gradual ascent, and the 
teams soon fell to a slow pace. But the 
visitors found plenty to interest them on 
the long drive. Beneath the bushes the 
ground was starred with tiny wild-flowers. 
Now and then a great buzzard wheeled 
overhead in graceful flight, and once a flock 
of wild geese was seen outlined against the 
dazzling sky, their harsh cries softened by 
distance. 

“What a delightfully liquid note that 
bird has, that fat one on the telegraph 
wire!”’ exclaimed Louise. 

“That is a meadow lark,” rejoined her 
uncle, ‘It’s little tune is short, but very 
sweet.” 

“Yes,” Waldo gravely commented, “it 
sounds just as ice-cream tastes.”” And the 
others laughingly agreed with him. 

“The mocking-birds get most of the 
notice and praise,” continued Mr. Warren, 
“But our sweetest singer is the small finch 
that people here call the ‘wild canary.’” 

“I saw one yesterday,” put in Waldo, 
eagerly, “‘little goldy-green thing; and it 
let me get quite near to it. And I saw two 
humming birds early in the morning, when 
it was real cold. Seems so funny to have 
them in winter.” 

“Oh, they don’t mind the cold!’ said 
Madge. “I’ve seen them flying round in 
the rain.” 

“Please stop a minute, father, I want to 
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get that horned toad for Dicky.” And in a 
moment Harry was clambering back and 
placing in his youngest cousin’ hands the 
beautiful little creature which had ventured 
out to sun itself. Dick was delighted as he 
stroked its spiny back with one plump 
forefinger and admired its little scaly claws 
and bright black eyes. 

“Tt’s lovely soft colors make me think of 
the lichens on the old rail fences at home,” 
declared Louise. 

“They never do the least harm, and papa 
says they are the farmers’ little friends. 
I heard of a gentleman who tamed one, and 
it used to run about his room and sit on his 
desk.” 

“Tike a little live paper-weight,” her 
brother chimed in.” 

“Why are they called horned toads?” 
asked Waldo. ‘‘They don’t look like toads, 
and they don’t hop.” 

“Just because it is easier to start an error 
than to stop it,” replied his father. ‘‘They 
are really a variety of lizard; but the first 
Americans who discovered them did not 
notice that, and so they will probably be 
called horned toads to the end of the chap- 
ter) 

By this time the sun was so high that its 
rays were felt most forcibly, and the Blan- 
chard family, who were clothed more 
warmly than their California relatives, felt 
quite uncomfortable, even after discarding 
coats and wraps. 

“Never mind,” said his uncle, “‘we are 
near the canyon now, and, when we ford 
the creek, maybe the wagon will upset and 
then you'll be nice and cool!” 

Indeed the crossing of the swollen stream 
proved delightfully exciting, but more so 
than suited the two ladies. So it was 
decided to halt near the entrance of the 
gorge, and picnic in an attractive spot. 

Of course they built a camp-fire, made 
coffee, and enjoyed their luncheon immensely. 
Strawberries had been provided for the 
special delectation of the Eastern visitors, 
and the little boys could not agree as to the 
respective merits of their Aunt Kate’s pre- 
served figs and loquat jelly. 

An aromatic odor arose from the sun- 
heated sage brush, and the air was so pleas- 
ant that the elders reclined and chatted 
in great content, while the children ‘“‘ex- 
plored.” Harry dug up ferns for Louise, 
and Madge narrowly escaped a cold bath 
by trying to cross the stream on stones. 

But winter afternoons are brief, and soon 
Mr. Warren was heard calling} ‘‘Come, boys 
and girls, we must start for home.” So 
the horses were reharnessed, and it was 
arranged that the two mothers should occupy 
seats in the big wagon, while Harry and 
Louise drove in the buggy. 

Mrs. Blanchard demurred a little at this; 
but, being assured that her nephew was an 
excellent driver and Polly a model of equine 
virtue, the picnickers began their homeward 
trip with the double team leading, and © 
carefully held in on the steep grade. 

Now this gait did not suit the little mare, 
who, after her good dinner and rest, and 
with the prospect of home before her, was 
much more lively than in the morning. 
Neither did it please Harry, who had a 
natural desire to show off Polly’s paces to 
his cousin. Then he remembered that there 
was a road branching westward toward a 
solitary bee ranch, and rejoining the main 
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highway several miles below; and, on reach- 
ing this, he turned into it, unobserved by 
Louise or the rest of the party, who were 
all “looking back”. with more than the 
persistency of Lot’s wife at the splendors of 
the view. The snow on the higher peaks 
was flushed by the sunset light to pale rose 
color, changing to an indescribably beautiful 
tint of amethyst, while the moon, large and 
golden, appeared in the eastern sky. 

But the sudden increase of speed attracted 
the attention of Louise. The change of 

_road was explained, and the two young folk 
settled themselves to enjoy the ride; for it 
ts fun to drive fast down hill if the wagon be 
well tred and the horse not so. 

On they rattled, the gravel flying in their 
faces. Bump! ‘‘That wasa big rock!’’ gasped 
Louise, clutching the buggy rail. ‘‘There’s 
another ahead, can we’”— But they passed 
that too with a wild lurch, and the lively 
ride would soon have ended safely had 
not a jack-rabbit darted from the bushes 
almost under Polly’s flying feet. She shied 
violently, and fell in a tangle of broken 
harness as the carriage tipped over. 

Struggling to her feet, she would have 
bolted in her fright, only Harry, who had 
been tumbled into the sage brush, was by 
her in an instant, holding her bridle firmly 
and soothing her till she stood trembling 
and quiet. 

*O Louise, are you hurt?” he exclaimed. 

“No, I fell against you, and am only 
shaken up a little; but I’m afraid mee must 
be badly bruised.” 

“I deserve to be, for getting you into such 
a scrape. What will your mother think of 
me?” MHarry’s tone was remorseful. 

“What will Uncle Richard say to this 
broken buggy?” was the rejoinder. ‘‘And 
do you suppose poor Polly is hurt?” 

“T hope not, but I don’t care for anything 
if you are all right. Are you sure you 
haven’t broken any ribs or collar bones?” 

Louise laughed. ‘‘There’s no telling what 
might have happened if you had not caught 
the horse so quickly. But what shall we 
do now? It’s getting cold as Greenland.” 

In fact, a great change was felt as soon as 
the sun disappeared. The air came with a 
nipping chill from the snow-clad mountains, 
which, bereft of their borrowed radiance, 
loomed grand and ghostly in the moonlight. 

“Well, we can’t drive any farther, for 
one thill is snapped and the harness is 
broken, too. I could walk home, but it is 
too far for you. I guess father will miss us 
before long and drive back to look for us,” 
said Harry. 

“Could we go back to that house and 
wait?” suggested Louise, shivering. 

“Why, yes. No one lives there now, but 
I think we can get in.” 

So Polly was freed from the shafts, the 

carriage robe laid across her back, and 
Harry led her, while his cousin followed with 
a basket containing the surplus of their 
abundant luncheon. 

“How queer that any one should live in 
such a lonesome place just to keep bees!” 
she exclaimed, as they drew near the rough 
little dwelling. 

“Yes, but it is a good place for them,” 
replied Harry, as he tied the horse to a 
tree and pushed open the sagging door. 
The few rooms were musty and bare, but 
in the largest was an open fireplace, a 
bench, and some old newspapers. 
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“Let’s have a fire,”’ was the first thought 
of both, and Harry forthwith went out to 
forage for fuel. He soon returned laden 
with eucalyptus bark and dead boughs, and 
again with dry palm fronds and shingles 
blown from the roof, 

It was voted that Polly ought to share 
the comfort. So she was led in, despite a 
little shying at the flames, and tied to a 
door-knob. A fresh supply of fuel was 
collected, and then the two castaways sat 
on the carriage blanket before the fire, and 
feasted on the varied fragments from the 
lunch-basket, feeding Polly at intervals with 
bits of apple. 

“Well, of all the Robinson Crusoe-ish 
pictures!” was Mr. Warren’s greeting, when 
he opened the door upon them some ‘time 
later. ‘‘Your mother felt sure you had 
taken this road, Harry; and, when we found 
you were not following, why, we turned 
back, and a nice fright we had till we saw 
this glimmer of light in the old house. Jump 
in now: we can talk it over on the way.” 

So, with Polly trotting behind, they rattled 
homeward in great hilarity, and actually 
made plans for another picnic as soon as 
possible. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 


The Three Happy Pumpkins. 


The three pumpkins grew on three neigh- 
boring vines, and from the day they came 
into the world blowing their golden blossom 
trumpets each one of them fairly beamed 
with happiness and self-satisfaction. 

They liked the rich soil into which their 
roots ran deep; they liked the sun and the 
rain; they liked the hoeing and tending the 
farmer gave them; and they grew and grew. 

While the first was yet green, Dick came 
along with his jack-knife and scratched two 
words on the rind: Dozyville Fair. 

“Oh,” thought the pumpkin, 
great end I am born for!” 

Neither sun nor wind nor rain. could 
remove those magic words. They grew as 
the pumpkin grew, and finally they stood 
out in rough gray-green lines on a broad 
yellow background—for the pumpkin had 
grown as big and round and golden as the 
harvest-moon that shone down upon him at 
night. 

To the Dozyville Fair went the pumpkin. 
He hobnobbed with monstrous beets, curly 
leaved cabbages, pink celery, giant corn, and 
a wonderful ruta-baga pig with wooden 
legs and black shoe-button éyes. 

Finally a blue first-prize card was pinned 
to the fortunate pumpkin’s back, and 
everybody that came along stopped and 
looked and wondered, and said, “My, what 
a big, fine pumpkin!” 

And so the first pumpkin was very, very 
happy, because he thought the very best 
thing a pumpkin could be was a Premium 
Pumpkin! 

The second pumpkin grew even bigger 
than the first, but he was not round and 
golden like the harvest-moon. In fact, he 
was rather longish and really greenish. Yet 
he came to a great end, too. 

It was just at twilight that Teddy stole 
into the field, and with his sharp jack-knife 
and practiced hand gave him eyes, and a 
nose, and a mouth that seemed about to 
burst into a tremendous shout. His seeds 
were neatly scooped out through a hole in 
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his back, and a candle set to light up his 
empty interior. In short, he became a 
Jack-o’-lantern,—the very next thing to a 
boy! 

Teddy looked at Jack and he giggled. 

Then he started off and made the round of 
the houses where his playmates lived; and 
at every one Jack bobbed up impishly at a 
window. Sometimes the little girls, and 
sometimes even the little boys, were scared 
of the, flaming face at first, but always the 
next minute they ran to the door shouting 
and gave chase. 

It was great fun for Teddy, for he did not 
get caught once. 

And so the second pumpkin was very, very 
happy, because he thought the very best 
thing a pumpkin could be was a Jack-o’- 
lantern! 

And what was left for the third pumpkin? 

Well, this great yellow pumpkin belonged 
to Dolly, and she lugged it in her little 
checked apron all the way to grandmother’s, 
and grandmother made it into a pie. 

It was a wonderful pie. It was deep and 
spicy and rich, with a melting crust and a 
sugary golden-brown top; and it was big 
enough to cut a piece for two great-grand- 
children, and nine grandchildren, and five 
children, as well as for grandfather and 
grandmother themselves; for it was baked 
in a great, bright, square, iron dripping-pan! 

Dolly and Teddy and Dick, and all the 
great-grandchildren and grandchildren and 
children, and grandfather, too, declared it 
was the best pie grandmother ever made. 
And grandmother laughed, she was so pleased. 

And so the third pumpkin was very, very 
happy, too, because he thought the very 
best thing a pumpkin could be was a Pump- 
kin Pie!—Dora Reed Goodale, in Little Folks. 


Bird Friendship. 


A curious case of friendship between birds 
most strangely assorted is reported in the 
London Globe, from Rosenberg, in Prussia. 
A hen had just hatched a single chicken, 
when one morning, nobody knows how, 
there appeared in the nest a young sparrow, 
just beginning to wear its first fluff of feather. 
The chick and the sparrow became fast 
friends at once, and the parent hen, taking 
kindly to the changeling, gave equal care to 
both alike, the sparrow hopping about the 
nest at first, and the hen never going far 
away, and sheltering both her young at 
night, until, as the sparrow’s wings grew 
stronger, he at first indulged in little flights, 
returning to the sheltering wings at night, 
and finally disappeared altogether into the 
sparrow world. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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For the Christian Register. 


Through Darkness to Light. 


BY E. N. H. 
Child of sorrow, crushed to earth, 
Canst forget thy mortal birth? 
Rise above the things that are, 
Hope shall be thy guiding star. 
Break the bonds of doubt and grief, 
Find thy freedom in belief, 
See the meaning of the whole, 
All-embracing Over-Soul! 


Child of Light, all things are thine, 
With thy heritage divine. 

Thus a trust to thee is given 

In the light that’s owned by heaven. 
Let its glory shine through thee, 
Prove thy high nobility. 

Thou art strong, so help the weak, 
Let the God within thee speak! 


New York Letter. 


“As we grow old,’ said a lady to me the 
other day, ‘‘more precious do the years 
become, more reluctant are we to ‘speed the 
parting guest.’ Going wp the hill, we clutch 
each year, and heedlessly drop it for the 
next, as we grip the bushes and branches on 
a steep mountain path, letting one go as 
quickly as we lay hold of another further on. 
Going down the hill in like manner, we grasp 
the years and branches, using their strength 
then to hold us back!” 

It set me thinking. Truly the mad 
throngs that welcome in each New Year in 
our city streets with horn, bell, and shout, 
are young people. If we catch a glimpse of 
an elderly or old face in the motley crush, more 
likely than not we shall see it serious, if not 
actually sad. None of us likes to put too 
much speed on while descending a steep 
grade! 
ws We grow familiar with the Old Year. We 
know its weak points and its strength. It 
jhas seen our struggles, victories, and defeats: 
the brisk New Year may be more impatient 
with us! And then before so fragile and pale 
a thing as the “white shield of expectation” 
upon the breast of each New Year, we grow 
anxious. Where shall we plant the first 
blow that is to leave the deep scar? What 
first act of ours will blur or blot the fair- 
ness? How will the New Year look when, 
as the Old Year, we return it to eternity? 
Oh, it is no light or trifling matter, this, of 
letting go an old friend for a new! 

The old lady was right. There has been 
so much effort, good, honest effort, in the 
past year! Forget the failures and blots, 
they are past remedy anyway; but hold to 
the memory of effort, and bask in the re- 
flected radiance of accomplishment. This 
attitude alone can give us heart of grace to 
take the New Year into our keeping. 

Only last week the Register published an 
account of the Flatbush church and its 
success. There will be much to tell about 
this new sister as the time goes on, for the 
devotion of the members of the Fourth 
Church is splendid, and, now that they have 
their building and equipment, the work 
will be easier. 

The present financial strain may retard 
the work of Mr. Brundage’s society, but 
there is no discouragement; and, with all his 
home duties, Mr, Brundage finds time and 
strength to lend a hand outside, and his 
cheery optimism gives color to all local 
Unitarian activity. His topics for sermons 
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during December were: “The Day’s Work,’’ 
“Forgive us our Sins,’ and “The Religious 
Message of Whittier.’ On December 22 
there was a Christmas sermon with special 
music, and the Sunday-school joined in the 
service which closed with Communion. On 
December 29 Rev. Arthur H. Winn of 
Troy preached in exchange. Every Sun- 
day afternoon at four o’clock, a choral 
society, under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
N. De Vore, meets in the Parish House of 
Unity Church, and all interested are cordially 
welcomed. 

Also, during December, Mr. James Robert 
White conducted for Mr. Brundage, every 
Sunday evening, ethical meetings. 

On New Year’s Day Mr. and Mrs. Brun- 
dage received their friends in the Parish 
House from four to nine o’clock. Mr. 
Brundage has hours every Tuesday when he 
meets people in the Parish House, and upon 
the fourth Tuesday of each month Mrs. 
Brundage is there also. The Study Class of 
this church is reading and discussing Master- 
man’s, ‘In Peril of Change.” ‘This class is 
not limited to Mr. Brundage’s own people, 
but others are made welcome. The Men’s 
Club is a very flourishing institution at Unity. 

At the First Church, Brooklyn, Mr. Forbes’s 
son was married in November to one of the 
young women of the society. The event 
was not merely a beautiful church wedding, 
but one that had all the warm tenderness 
of a small family affair. Every one was a 
friend, and the service was most exquisite. 
The dinner given to all members of the con- 
gregation on November 15 (two days after 
the wedding) was very successful. About 
eighty-two partook of it, and the young 
people of the church and of Willow Place 
Chapel acted as waiters and waitresses. At 
this autumn dinner all new-comers were 
welcomed, and it was a very social time. 
After dinner Mr. and Mrs. Forbes read 
several stories aloud. 

The Thanksgiving service was held as 
usual*in Mr. Forbes’s church. There were 
four Unitarian ministers present in the 
pulpit, and two others were in the congrega- 
tion, Rev. Caleb $ S Dutton preached the 
sermon. 

The Alliance at the First Church has 
begun the season’s work enthusiastically 
with a program full of interest. 

The Bay Ridge church is gradually getting 
into a permanent position. Undoubtedly 
there is a broad field for service there, but 
the present time is critical. The harvest is 
ready, and Mr. and Mrs. Baker are eager to 
begin the reaping; and right there is the test 
to prove whether or not our broad creed is 
for the people, and whether or not Unita- 
rians are willing to give the test a fair trial. 
Mr. Baker ought not to be expected to give 
his strength and service without good, 
sound support. ‘The work is too important 
and far reaching in its nature. For a few 
years, or at least for one year, he should be 
relieved of money worry, while he labors 
among a people who are intelligently ready 
for Unitarianism, but who, financially, are 
incapable of doing more than helping in a 
small way. 

The New York League, several churches, 
and many Alliances have given assistance; 
but this is not the surest way to success, 
Mr. Baker cannot depend upon such-offerings, 
nor dare he, on the strength of them, build 
for the future. People here in New York 
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are feeling more and more strongly that this 
is an opportunity for the American Unita- 
rian Association to launch a good work and 
steady its course for-a trial trip at least. 


Surely, if we expect our young ministers 


to give their best to the real cause of Unita- 
rianism among the people, they should not 
be crippled at the.start. 

~The work at Bay Ridge is growing, and— 
what ought to be a healthful sign—the 
Sunday-school is large and enthusiastic. 
On December 28 there was a pretty Christ- 
mas service in the Second Church (Mr. 
Dutton’s) when his Sunday-school enter- 
tained the Bay Ridge children, Guided by 
Mrs. Baker, the little folk were brought over 
by trolley. They outnumbered their hosts 
and hostesses and were an orderly, decently 
dressed, and charming little company. 

A song of welcome was sung by the enter- 
tainers, and then the small Bay Ridgers 
replied with a ringing anthem. A good 
program of music, recitations, and panto- 
mimes followed, then refreshments and a 
dance. Each child carried home with him 
a pretty picture and a box of candy. The 
Christmas tree from the Second Church was 
later carried to Bay Ridge and will serve at 
a second jollification there which was delayed 
by the recent illness of Mrs. Baker. 

Mr. Dutton’s sermon topics for December 
were: “Working out the Deep Things of 
Life,” “Work” (“In the handiwork of their 
craft is their prayer’’), “The Calm Beauty 
of an Ordered Life’? (Whittier), ‘‘Good 
Will to Men,” ‘‘The Marble Stairway.” 

On the evening of Jan. 1, 1908, at Mr. 
Wright’s church, Harlem, the society will 
give a reception to Mr, and Mrs. Wright, to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of Mr. 
Wright’s pastorate. The people desired to 
make this reception a large and noted one 
in order that Mr, and Mrs. Wright’s many 
friends might have the opportunity of 
sharing with his own members the joy of 
congratulating them upon the long years of 
mutual service; but Mr. Wright, with his 
wise and loving consideration, urged a 
different course. While fully sympathizing 
with the desire, he realized that the work 
and financial strain of such an entertainment 
should not, at present, be borne by his 
people, who are working hard, under many 
disappointments, to meet certain obligations 
they have assumed. Hence the reception 
will be a small home affair, but the love 
and good wishes of friends will steal through 
the portals that only unselfish love has 
closed, and mingle with the greetings of 
Mr. Wright’s own parishioners. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright could no more shut love out 
than they can shut it in! The spirit of 
the Lenox Avenue church ebbs and flows 
always, bringing and taking sympathy and 
good will with it. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that Mr. Wright’s ministry, like the ministry 
of Mr. Chadwick,—who was his true friend,— 
will last a full forty years! Mr. Wright’s . 
sermon topics for December were: “‘ Natural- 
ism and Humanism,” Christian Humanism,” 
“Facing the Facts; or, A Prophet’s Re 
proach,” ‘‘The Christian Standard of Ser- 
vice’ (Christmas), “Castello (1515-1563) 
Apostle of Toleration,” 

There are regular services held now at 
Flushing, L.I., and an attempt is being 
made to start interest in Unitarianism at 
Richmond Hill, a borough of New York. 
Mr. Ecob is very active in both movements, 
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i and feels sure of success. The Flushing 
society may possibly succeed, but at present 
the Richmond Hill project does not look, 

: ‘to say the least, like a rich field, as there 

, are only three Unitarian families in the 
place! 

There is no ice in the river dividing New 
York and New Jersey, nor is there any ice 
in the sympathy that binds the two States 
in Unitarian thought; but news comes in 
slowly. “Going on as usual’ is the reply 
from almost every society; and we nearer 
at hand are glad that this is so, for the 

usual’ is very good! 

I was at the Montclair Alliance early in 
December, and it certainly is a very live 
one. The meeting was held in the church, 
much business was discussed, and then Mr. 
Wiers gave an interesting talk—helped by 
r lantern slides—on the Cathedrals Abroad. 

Young and old were largely represented in 

the audience. 

The Alliance has taken the following 
topics for winter work: “The Born Criminal,” 

“Sketch of Daniel Webster,’ ‘‘How can 

we check Americanitis?”’ ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 

“Tennyson,” “Faults of the Mistress— 

Faults of the Maid.” 

The Church of the Messiah is doing most 
interesting work under Mr. Holmes’s leader- 
ship. The Messiah Chapel was open all 
summer, as is known: hence with the autumn 
revival there is a certain strength to fall 

_ back upon,—the uninterrupted work of the 

society. Mr. Holmes’s talks on “Jesus of 

Nazareth” are extremely interesting. ‘Three 

entertainments are to be given by the 

Alliance this season: an hour of story-telling 

in January, a supper and Sunday-school 

entertainment in February, a popular lect- 
ure in March. The Benevolent Committee 
of the Alliance meets once a month. The 
ladies provide garments for the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Re- 
cently a new committee of the Alliance has 
been formed, ‘The Junior Benevolent 

Committee.” This is composed of girls 

from twelve to seventeen years of age, and 

the training will fit them for later service 

‘in the Alliance proper. 

The Young People’s Social Club meets 
twice a month. Early in December this 
_ club gave a dinner to Mr. Collyer and Mr. 

Holmes in honor of Mr. Collyer’s eighty- 
f fourth birthday. The Sunday-school of 

rf _ the Messiah is growing rapidly. 

To go back to New Jersey,—for there are 
two or three special items from there,—I 
want to mention the sale held at Ridgewood. 

: one of the members said: “‘We plod along, 

but somehow we managed to clear $90. 

Now we must patch the roof and pay the 

parson, for the next loan payment is safe 

_. in the bank!” There is a kind of cheerful 

_ Jersey bravery that inspires us all. They 

_ “go on as usual,” arrive at conclusions with 

a half-comical surprise at themselves, and 

then “plod” forward. It is all so very, 

very good! Mr. Graves’s sermons are 
strong and original, and it is hoped that he 
will attract the attention of Jersey ortho- 

_doxy before long. He has already won its 
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accepted the New Year. It will be ours to 
_ have and hold for twelve months. Let us 
fill those months with the spirit Stevenson 
expressed in his “Ais Triplex” : “‘ All who have 
Meant good work with their whole hearts 
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have done good work, although they may 
die before they have the time to sign it. 
Every heart that has beaten strong and cheer- 
fully has left a hopeful impulse behind it in 
the world, and bettered the tradition of 
mankind,” EUG (Ss 


The New Year’s Reception: 


The New Year’s reception at the Uni- 
tarian Building was a function admirably 
appropriate. Nowhere can there be found 
a company: of men and women who have 
greater cause to give joyous greeting to the 
New Year than those in the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. Ours is the faith of the future. 
To us each new year is a better year. The 
new time brings to us grander task and 
greater triumph. We have no fog-faith, 
to fear the morning breeze of reason and the 
sunshine of the dawn of truth. With hopes 
high, hearts athrill, and spirits strong with 
the strength of the living God of to-day and 
of to-morrow, we face the front! 

That this consciousness was felt by the 
seven hundred Unitarians who crowded the 
corridors and reception rooms of the build- 
ing on the afternoon of January 1 was 
finely apparent. The atmosphere was 
charged with optimism and good will. An 
audience of New England liberals turned 
over a new leaf, and forgot to be informal. 
It was a gathering of comrades, looking for- 
ward together to the greater task. ‘The 
orchestra, stationed on the third floor, only 
sounded the keynote of the fuller, wider, 
universal harmony that prevailed. 

The officers of the American Unitarian 
Association and the allied societies held open 
house from four to six o’clock. Their wel- 
come was framed in green. The whole 
building was bowesed with beauty, by the 
artistic and effective use of laurel, evergreen, 
palms, and flowers. In Channing Hall the 
officers and directors of the various societies 
informally received. There was a receiving 
line, but it was noticeable that President 
Eliot and Secretary Wilson preferred the 
open floor to the corner convention. 
Throughout it all, the conventional, that 
tangle-web that so often traps our hands, 
was entirely missing. Greetings were genial, 
and wishes were heart-deep. 

At about half-past four, when greetings 
were over and the hall was crowded, Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson called the assembly to order 
and announced the hymn of Longfellow’s, 
“O Life that maketh all Things new.” Led 
by the orchestra, the company joined 
heartily in singing the splendidly appropriate 
words. After the hymn Hon. John D, 
Long expressed the greetings of those present 
to the officers of the Association, and espe- 
cially to its president. 

“I am sure,” said he,, “that we cannot 
let this delightful occasion go—this happy 
New Year, with its kindly greeting, its good 
wishes, its accumulated memories of friend- 
ship, services, and associations—without 
extending a happy New Year to the man 
who for ten years has been a central figure 
in this work and its activities. Photog- 
raphers have what they call a composite 
picture, blending many individual faces in 
one face. This voice of mine is a compos- 
ite voice, and for that reason a very mul- 
titudinous voice. It is composed, Mr. Eliot, 
of all this great company of your friends 
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who have gathered here, yes, of a great 
multitude all over the land, and I may 
say in distant lands, who are all giving 
you greeting, wishing you all blessings, and 
extending to you the expression of their 
appreciation of your earnestness, affability, 
and efficiency in the work to which you 
are devoting the prime and vigor of your 
life. We know that the place is one of 
great responsibility. You.are the pilot of 
the ship, and you have kept the rudder true. 
You have kept the work of the Associa- 
tion up to the highest standard of past 
‘years. More than that, you have given 
it a new impetus, a new reach, as a living, 
vital, great force in liberal religion and 
also in humanity and the civilization of 
the age. You have crowned your labor 
with great success in the world-stimulating 
sessions of the International Congress of 
Liberal Religion. We are happy to back 
you up with our cheer, a little behind you, but 
with our shoulders to the wheel, while you 
are pulling in the shafts. Happy New Year 
to you now and for many a long year to 
come! So say we all of us!” 

Dr. Eliot was received with enthusiastic 
applause as he rose to respond. He said: 
“Tam more accustomed to have bricks 
thrown at me than bouquets. I am a little 
hardened to the bricks, but the bouquets 
find me soft-hearted, particularly when they 
are fragrant with kind words and New Year’s 
greetings. I am all the more sorry that I 
have inherited so large a share of the in- 
expressive and reserved temperament, that, 
whether you like it or not, is the fate of so 
many of us New Englanders, that I cannot 
adequately utter what I feel. I have always 
been told to observe the motto, ‘Don’t talk 
about your work, but do it,’ and I cannot 
let your kindness tempt me to break the 
rule. 

“You have mentioned certain qualities 
that are desirable in the incumbent of the 
office with which you honor me, but I do 
not recognize their possession in the present 
incumbent, There is one quality that you 
have not mentioned, probably because I 
have so little of it, which I have found to be 
the most essential of all. I remember hear- 
ing my father say that a day or two after 
he was, at the early age of thirty-five, elected 
to the presidency of Harvard University, 
he was walking down Beacon Street yonder, 
and he met old Mr. George S. Hilliard coming 
up the street. He stopped him and congratu- 
lated him and said: ‘Charles, you have been 
thinking of the different qualities you will 
need in your new office. You have been 
thinking that you will need energy, industry, 
and foresight.’ 

““"Ves,’ said my father, 
very necessary.’ 

“There is another thing,’ said Mr. Hil- 
liard, ‘that you will find more essential 
than any of these, and that is patience.’ 

“That has been proved true in the career 
of many a public servant, and I have proved 
it true in the short time I have been in your 
service here. 

“T have one fatal defect in this office, and 
that is my inability to make a popular 
blunder. Blunders enough I have made, 
but not of that gushing and sentimental 
kind that wins sympathy, and makes people 
want to help a poor fellow over his diffi- 
culties, I remember once crossing Brooklyn 
Bridge with the distinguished editor of the 


‘these things seem 
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Brooklyn Eagle. He said to me: ‘Eliot, 
I should like to give you a lift now and then 
in the paper, but you just go ahead, plugging 
at your work, and there is nothing to say. 
Why don’t you make a fool of yourself, that 
I can give you a headline and say something 
in your defence? So long as a man does his 
work fairly and squarely the newspaper- 
reading public is not interested.’” 

After expressing his appreciation of the 
great service rendered to him and to the 
Association by his associates and colleagues, 
he said: ‘‘Most of all I wish to express my 
grateful acknowledgment of the loyal, hearty, 
and generous support of the people of the 
Unitarian churches and the faithful ministers 
who gttide and promote their generosity. 
If we have gained anything, it is simply 
because you have backed us up so heartily. 
We have tended your engine, but you have 
provided the fuel that has kept alive the fire 
under the boiler. We have pointed the gun, 
but you have given us the ammunition. Of 
course, I recognize that it is not the actual 
accomplishment that stirs our good will. We 
pay our allegiance not to the actual, but 
rather to the possible, achievement. The 
actual can be added up and measured and 
computed, but it is the possible that charms 
and allures us. ‘The spirit of high adventure 
runs through all these enterprises of ours. 
I rest in the confidence that, whether in the 
days of small things and popular disfavor, 
or in the days of congratulations and friendly 
smiles and New Year’s greetings, you will 
cherish your loyalty to the ideals of truth, 
freedom, and righteousness that must ever 
journey before us.” 

After the addresses refreshments were 
served in the reception rooms on the first 
floor. Ices were served by Mrs. P. S. Bolster 
and Mrs. C. L. Stebbins, while Miss Anna 
Cutter, Miss Mary Hunnewell, and Miss 
Touise Hunnewell presided at the tea-table. 

ree 


Unitarian Service Pension Society. 


‘The following circular letter has gone out 
to all Unitarian ministers:— 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Service Pension 
Society, which is now fully organized, sends 
to you through its executive committee a 
fraternal letter, asking your co-operation. 
The steps thus far taken are as follows:— 

1. The organization of the society by 
ministers assembled in Boston during the 
May meetings of 1907. 

2. The appointment of an executive com- 
mittee to present the matter to the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

3. The appointment, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association, 
of a committee of laymen to carefully ex- 
amine the constitution and plans of the 
Service Pension Society, and, if they approve 
them, to commend them to the churches and 
ministers, 

4. The report by this committee in Sep- 
tember of its entire approval of the plans 
of the society. ; 

At the meeting of the society held in Sep- 
tember, 1907, it was recommended that five 
laymen be added to the executive committee 
of five ministers. This has been done, and 
their names are appended to this letter. 
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5. The authorization at the September 
meeting of the society to arrange with the 
American Unitarian Association as trustee 
of the funds which should be collected for 
the Service Pension. 

This application has been made, and the 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
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table reception of this plan, and the im- 
mediate enrolment of our entire working 
force. 

The first year’s contribution to be paid on 
or before March 1, 1908, to be distributed 
July 1 and January 1. 

. Enclosed you-will find a form to be filled 


ciation, at their meeting of Dec. 10, 1907,|and returned to the Secretary of the Service 


accepted the trust. 

You will see by the foregoing that we are 
now looking to the ministers themselves to 
make good our plans for the benefit of the 
brethren. These plans are:— 

(a) To ask each minister of the Unitarian 
denomination in America to contribute 
annually not less than one per cent. of his 
salary as a pastor, or of its equivalent, to the 
fund. 

(b) To appeal to the church under his 
care to make an annual contribution to the 
fund. 

(c) To solicit from our lay people contri- 
butions for this fund. 

It is hoped from this last source to accu- 
mulate a permanent fund, the interest of 
which, together with the annual contribu- 
tions, shall be divided on the following 
basis — 

All Unitarian ministers who have reached 
the age of sixty-five years, and who have 
been twenty years in the active ministry 
of our churches, shall be eligible under the 
conditions of the constitution to an equal 
share of the amount to be distributed annu- 
ally. ‘This distribution shall be wholly in 
the nature of a service pension, having no 
reference whatever to the necessity of the 
recipients. It is hoped, however, by this 
means to add materially to the comfort of 
those who receive this amount, and whose 
age and service constitute the right to its 
receipt. It is hoped that the existing funds 
of the Society for Minfsterial Relief and the 
fund held by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will provide for those of our brethren 
whose age and service do not make them 
eligible to the Service Pension. By all these 
agencies it is expected that the entire num- 
ber of those to whom such provisions are 
applicable may be covered. As there are 
something over four hundred ministers in 
the Unitarian churches of our country, and 
it is estimated that their average salary is 
$1,200, it will be seen that an income at 
one per cent. of this amount will bring to 
the society about $5,000 annually. The 
constitution provides that receipts from this 
source shall be distributed annually, fixing 
a maximum amount for each récipient at 
$500; that all contributions from the 
churches and from individuals giving more 
than $1,000 shall go into a permanent fund, 
the interest of which only shall be used. By 
making the American Unitarian Association 
the trustee of this fund, permanence and 
confidence are -secured. Its success, how- 
ever, will depend entirely upon the fraternal 
co-operation of all our ministers. We must 
put into it our heartiest loyalty to one an- 
other, For the younger men it will mean 
many years of fidelity with no reward ex- 
cept the consciousness of standing by the 
whole group. Whether this serious effort 
to create a Service Pension, like that which 
adds to the independence and efficiency of 
the army and navy and of our universities, 
shall be successful or not depends absolutely 
upon the fidelity of the whole group of our 
ministers, and we confidently look for a hospi- 


Pension Fund, Rev. George Kent, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Tuomas R. SuicErR, President, 
GEORGE BATCHELOR, Vice-President, 
GEORGE KENT, Secretary, 
Joun H. APPLEBEE, Treasurer, 
ROBERT S. LORING, 
FREDERICK P. Foster, 
HOLus R. BAILEY, 
Percy A. ATHERTON, 
RicHarp C. HuMPHREYS, 
Horace Davis, 
Executive Committee. 


* The Brahmo-Somaj. 


At the late International Council in Boston 
the Brahmo-Somaj of India was repre- 
sented. Some of our Christian brethren 
expressed, with more or less decision, their 
surprise at the spectacle of Unitarians 
standing on the same platform in full fellow- 
ship with East Indians who made no pro- 
fession of Christianity and, therefore, were to 
be considered heathen. In order to illus- 
trate the character and principles of our 
Indian fellow-workers, we print the following 
statement of faith taken from their organ 
in Calcutta, The New Dispensation. We 
believe that the man who spoke on Mars 
Hill, in Athens, to those who were feeling 
after God, if haply they might find him, who 
is not far from any one of us, would, if he 
were here, gladly come into sympathetic re- 
lations with these men. At any rate, Unita- 
rians cannot be indifferent to the spiritual 
fortunes of these their Aryan brethren, who 
have shaken off idolatry and, after the way 
that some call heresy, are worshipping the 
God of their fathers. 


I believe that God is one, that he is infinite 
and perfect, almighty, all-wise, all-merciful, 
all-holy, all-blissful, eternal, and omnipresent, 
our Creator, Father, Mother, Friend, Guide, 
Judge, and Saviour. 

I believe that the soul is immortal and 
eternally progressive. 

I believe in God’s moral law as revealed 
through the commandments of conscience, 
enjoining perfect righteousness in all things. 
I believe that I am accountable to God for 
the faithful discharge of my manifold duties, 
and shall be judged and rewarded and pun- 
ished for my virtues and vices here and here- 
after. 

I believe in the Church Universal which is 
the deposit of all ancient wisdom and the 
receptacle of all modern science, which 


recognizes in all prophets and saints a har-_ 


mony, in all scriptures a unity, and through 
all dispensations a continuity, which abjures 
all that separates and divides, and always 
magnifies unity and peace, which harmonies 
reason and faith, ‘‘yogal” and “ Bhakti,” 
asceticism and social duty in their highest 
forms, and which shall make of all nations 
and sects one kingdom and one family in the 
fulness of time. 


I believe in natural inspiration, general 
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and especial. I believe in providence, 
general and special. 
_ Taccept and revere the Scriptures so far as 
they are records of the wisdom and devotion 
and piety of inspired geniuses and the deal- 
ings of God’s special’ providence in the 
salvation of nations, of which records only 
the spirit is God’s, but the letter man’s. 
I accept and revere the world’s prophets 
and saints as far as they embody and reflect 
the different elements of divine character, 
and set forth the higher ideals of life for the 
instruction and sanctification of the world. 
T sought to revere and love and follow all that 
is divine in them, and try to assimilate it to 
my soul, making what is theirs and God’s 
mine. 
My creed is the science of God which en- 
lighteneth all. My gospelis the love of God 
which saveth all. My heaven is life in God 
which is accessible to all. My church is that 
invisible kingdom of God in which is all 
truth, all love, all holiness. 


The Negro Citizen. 


The inauguration of Edward ‘Twichell 
Ware as third president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity took place Tuesday, December 31, 
in Ware Memorial Chapel, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Ware is a young 
man of thirty-three, a graduate of Yale 
and of Union Seminary, and a nephew of 
Rey. Joseph H. Twichell of Hartford. His 
father, Edmund Asa Ware, was the founder 
_and first president of the Atlanta University, 
and in some sense, too, the founder of the 
public school system of Georgia both for 
whites and negroes. Mr. Ware, the elder, 
Was a man who devoted himself to the work 
of this institution with singular self-sacri- 
fice and assiduousness. His prematuredeath 
at the age of forty-eight called President 
_ Horace Bumstead to bear his heavy burden. 
Advancing age and the increasing demands 
of a growing work led President Bumstead 
to present his resignation last June, which 
the trustees regretfully accepted. Friends 
and alumni of one accord turned to the young 
‘son of the first president as Dr. Bumstead’s 
_ logical successor. The place offered was 
not alluring to a young man, the salary was 
. and ‘the fight for funds bound to be 
of increasing difficulty. 
‘i — Ware’s inaugural address was, 
_ in part, as follows:— 
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_ The negro race is one with all others in 
the human family. This fact is no longer 
disputed, though many are unwilling to ac- 
t the natural and logical conclusions 
n from it. Under the Constitution of 
> United States the negro is as much a 
Des of the nation as the man of any other 
This fact cannot be disputed, though 
it is in many parts of the country annulled 
cial legislation; but it would be un- 
st ee the better element of the nation to 
that a citizen was forever to be 
led in his rights because of his race. 
( : his education, therefore, it 
tht to look upon the negro as a man and 
izen in the full sense of these words, for 
in fact and by right he is. Any system 
education for the negro race should be 
used upon those things which as men and 
-citizens we all share in common,—our 
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duties and responsibilities, our human hopes 
and ideals, our spiritual aspirations and 
possibilities. To grant the opportunities 
of a liberal education to one race and with- 
hold them from the other would be not only 
unfair and unchristian, but also dangerous 
for the welfare of our country. 

There are some, however, who question 
the possibility of the negro citizen’s profit- 
ing by stich education. Probably nothing 
has resulted in greater injustice to individ- 
ttals of the negro race than the habit of mind 
which easily classes them all in a homoge- 
neous group, and, having so classified them 
refuses to recognize any exception. And 
yet, according to the testimony of Prof. 
Nathaniel Shaler, ‘“So it has been in all! 
men’s dealings with men of other races or| 
tribes or classes. This classification has. 
been the cloak of ignorance, giving a false 
sense of certainty as to the basis of action.” 
It is such a classification based on ignorance 
that accounts for the certainty with which 
some people hold that the negro cannot 
profit by higher education, for on every 
hand there are notable examples of genuine 
attainment and true devotion to the wel- 
fare of others. _ 

There is another consideration which 
marks the vital importance of opening the 
opportunities of liberal education to the 
negro citizens. I refer to the social isola- 
tion of the negro race. We sometimes fail 
to realize how important a part sympa- 
thetic association between the teacher and 
the taught has in conveying the best results 
of liberal education. Such sympathetic 
association between the cultured of the white 


race and the eager and aspiring youth of 
the negro race is made impossible by the 
well-established custom of the land. How, ) 


then, is the negro race to receive the whole- 


some and refining influences of the best) 


Christian culture except through those of 
their own race who have had exceptional 
opportunities? Atlanta University always 
has been and always will be a place for sym- 
pathetic association between teachers and 
pupils. Through the influences of the 
class-room and of the school home it is our 
purpose to draw out and develop the best 
qualities that are latent within each pupil, 
and to inspire him, if we may, with the 
spirit of service, so that he may be a source 
of encouragement and inspiration to the 
people of his race. ‘‘For their sakes I sanc- 
tify myself,” said the Master, and we would 
have those who come within the influence 
of this school receive the best gifts of a 
liberal education, in order that in the spirit 
of the Master each may say, ‘‘ For the sake of 
the ignorant and the poor and the oppressed 
and the friendless, I educate myself, I realize 
myself, I sanctify myself.” 


Church Work and Charity. 


Many churches are fortunate enough to 
have in their membership, or else to secure, 
workers who are familiar with living condi- 
tions among the poor in the modern city, and 
who are able to give the time to teach begin- 
ners in the church’s charitable activities to 
do their work thoroughly and well. But, 
lacking such aids (and many churches do 
lack them), a clergyman should be able to 
find among the city’s charitable societies 
and institutions a sympathetic understand- 
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ing of his needs and a willingness to meet 
them. Too often he will find instead a 
short-sighted devotion to their own aims. 
But from those charities to which he decides 
to detail some of his parishioners for experi- 
ence and training he has a right to demand 
knowledge and skill in charitable work, and 
complete indifference as to who gets the 
credit, the church or the charity, so long as 
the work is well done. If workers who have 
been sent from the church to engage in school 
visiting under the public education asso- 
ciation, or in institution visiting under 
a hospital superintendent, or in family 
visiting under the charity organization so- 
ciety, or in club work under a settlement, 
become very efficient and yet leave to take 
the leadership in some church work, the 
charity that loses them should count it clear 
gain if they are continuing to do good work 


'| elsewhere. 


In the relation between the church and the 
secular charities, the church should not be 
expected to do all the giving, though she 
should learn to interpret the term ‘religious 
work” broadly. The church supplies the 
motive: the charities should supply the 
method. Sometimes, in her absorption in 
even more important tasks, the church has 
failed to accumulate and systematize the 
experience that is now available about social 
diseases and their cure. But method and 
motive have need of each other. Any as- 
sumption of a monopoly of wisdom on the 
part of the secular charitable agencies is 
absurd, as though the city’s waterpipes and 
reservoirs should grow vain and think them- 
selves the sources of supply! For centuries 
charity has looked to the church, and must 
continue to look to it, as the uncontaminated 
spring in the hills, the-source of its power. 
The church, on the other hand, will find the 
charitable agencies, a modern convenience, 
if no more. 

There is a development in charitable work 
that it has often cheered me in times of de- 
pression to dwell upon, but I mention it 
here because it bears a close relation to the 
development of church work. Let us stand 
aside, for a moment, and strive to see the 
forces of our civilization forever remoulding 
the objects and methods of charity. 

Looked at in the large, the process seems 
to show a perpetual inflowing on the one side 
of new interests and new aims, and on the 
other a perpetual absorption of whole groups 
of charitable activities back into the com- 
munity life. To take one illustration out 
of many: Our charitable concern for children 
satisfied itself, at one time, by establishing 
foundling asylums, orphanages, and charity 
day schools. The schools met so vital a need 
that they were absorbed into the normal 
life of the community and became a part of 
greater educational systems, all of which 
had been of charitable origin. But no sooner 
had charity relinquished control of our 
schools than we find her discovering new 
needs and annexing new territory,—the pro- 
tection of children from cruelty, their care 
in private families and in kindergartens, 
their physical training and welfare, their 
protection from premature employment. 
And these new objects or a part of them will, 
in time, be reabsorbed into the daily life of 
the whole people. Savings-banks, in an- 
other department of charitable work, began 
as charities, but have been so completely 
absorbed that few know their origin as a part 
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of Hamburg’s relief system; hospitals have 
been partly absorbed; and a host of other 
useful institutions illustrate in their develop- 
ment this same process, so that we find 
charity occupying a shifting ground,—for- 
ever exploring, annexing, and relinquishing. 

The church member, as he watches this 
movement, so full of promise for humanity, 
will often be puzzled to fix the exact relation 
of the Christian Church to the process. The 
relation cannot be clearly defined indeed: no 
one should attempt to dogmatize about it, no 
one can prophesy how far the secularization 
of charity may go, or how soon it may be 
checked by a reaction in favor of church 
control. In certain fields requiring con- 
certed action on a large scale, denominational 
differences stand stubbornly in the way of a 
reaction. It would not be possible, for in- 
stance, to secure within church lines the 
needed compactness of organization for an 
effective crusade against child labor or tuber- 
culosis or bad housing; and yet no one of 
these campaigns can succeed without the 
sympathy of the Church. 

Is not this question of the relation of 
charity to the church a part of a larger ques- 
tion? Do we not discover, in the church 
itself, though upon a far grander and more 
impressive scale, the same process of ex- 
ploration, annexation, and relinquishment 
that we have noted in charity? The 
priests of old were the first physicians, the 
prophets were the first statesmen, the relig- 
ious teachers were the conservators of learn- 
ing through ages that would have been dark 
indeed but for the flame that they nourished. 
And yet, one by one, wholly or in part, the 
Church has relinquished control of these 
functions of healing and governing and 
teaching. Few will question that her spirit- 
ual life has been strengthened thereby. 

And what of the relinquished activities? 
What of medicine, statecraft, education ?— 
how have they prospered? Speaking for our 
own country alone, and more especially for 
its cities, their growth reveals some great 
lacks, and the greatest of these is the lack of 
spiritual power. The time seems ripe—and 
here and there religious leaders are realizing 
it and rising to the opportunity—not for a 
return of the Church to the old control, but 
for a return to these secularized fields of en- 
deavor through the pathway of service. 

What we win through authority, we lose: 
what we win through influence, the influence 
of understanding and caring, we keep. 
Every now and again one has a vision of the 
Church moving forward in this way to larger 
achievements, annexing no temporal king- 
dom this time, but a spiritual kingdom, 
winning the minds and hearts of men the 
world over through a larger, a more in- 
clusive neighborliness, which shall break 
down, in the field of social service at least, the 
old division between religious and secular. 

I have said that there are spiritual lacks in 
medicine and statecraft and education. The 
wisest of our doctors are beginning to realize 
that, before they can succeed in the treat- 
ment of a large group of diseases, they must 
win a larger social and spiritual outlook. 
Politics in our large cities—can we doubt it? 
—needs religion far more than it needs any 
other one thing. 

We are dodging the issue of religious in- 
struction in our schools: denominational 
differences make its solution difficult. But 
nowhere could the Church do a larger work 
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of neighborliness than in fostering a deeper 
interest in the condition of school children.* 

And, in so far as charity has been secular- 
ized, there, too,—in what is coming to be so 
important and formative an influence in our 
large cities,—we need the quickening of the 
religious spirit, we need the more active par- 
ticipation of church people. Turning over 
the pages of the more recent books on social 
work, one is saddened to find how largely it 
is taken for granted that things are to be made 


better by legislation and by generous expen- 


ditures of money, by these two things alone. 
“Just because it is important,” says Rev. 
Clement Rogers, ‘‘for Christians who differ 
fundamentally on points of doctrine to keep 
rigidly separate in matters of worship and 
religious organization, it is important that 
they should co-operate on the neutral ground 
of social work, and on every occasion where 
no principle is sacrificed by so doing.” This 
from the side of the Church, but the social 
work itself needs that spiritual quality which 
devoted church members, and they alone, can 
bring into it. 

When Christ, replying to the lawyer, gave 
that perfect picture of neighborliness in 
which “‘each phrase is a separate gem,” he 
addressed himself not merely to answering 
the question, evasively asked, of ‘‘Who is your 
neighbor?”? He had in mind the first and 
wider question of ‘“‘What shall I do to in- 
herit. eternal life?’? Thus did he relate the 
humblest duties of our daily life to the 
deepest need of the spirit. Only half of the 
law is fulfilled in love to God; and, ‘‘he that 
loveth not his brother. whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?’—Mary EE. Richmond, “The 
Good Neighbor, ” ; 


im 


A Parish Call. 


BY REV. A. D. K. SHURTLEFF. 


“T told Mary I hoped that was you when 
I heard the bell ring. I’ve longed to see you. 
You are just like sunshine.’ These words, 
spoken by a young man, a helpless invalid, 
lying in bed, his body wasted by disease and 
pain, were a royal welcome, more than pay- 
ing me for the walk I had taken through the 
crowded city streets to his home. 

He was a splendid fellow of about thirty. 
Until twenty-five he had been rugged and 
strong, full of the joy young men know, 
ambitious, self-reliant, looking forward with 
anticipation to the day when he should 
make his mark in the world and win a name. 
But sickness had come, and now for weary 
months and years he had been an invalid, 
with no hope of recovery, only the knowledge 
that he must lie there in his bed until in his 
own good time God should send his Death 
Angel, Still, in spite of his weakened pain- 
racked body he had kept his spirit brave. 
Indeed it seemed to grow stronger daily. 

Sitting beside him, we talked together, 
first of trivial things, incidents of the day, 
neighborhood news, and magazine stories, 
then of deeper things,—faith, duty, God,— 
seeing with the eyes of the spirit those things 

* A friend sends me this quotation from Bishop Westcott: 
“With the schoolmasters, I believe, more than with the 
clergy, rests the shaping of that generation which will decide 
in a large degree what the England of the future will be — 
turbulent, divided, self-indulgent, materialized, or quick- 
ened with a power of spiritual sympathy, striving toward 4 
realization of a national ideal, touched already with that 


snirit of sacrifice which regards every gift of fortune and 
place and character as held for the common good.” 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the bullding of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It. supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, ~ 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago. 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary aud denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Cierk, Miss Florence 
Everett. : 

* Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


which are eternal. We spoke of the mysteries 
of life,—of the meaning of pain, the discipline 
of sorrow, the bearing of burdens common 
to every lot. We talked, too, of life’s joys, 
and of the days to come when he should 
have health again, not in this world, but 
when he should be clothed upon by the 
spirit. The tired body was forgotten. The 
walls of the chamber disappeared, and we 
saw things too great for speech, known only 
to those who know God and love him. Then 
we prayed, prayed almost without realizing 
that we were doing so; for God was with us, 
and it was as natural to speak to him as to 
each other. It was a simple prayer. We 
were children talking to our Father. I donot 
remember what we said. It does not matter; 
but, as we breathed the amen, we felt the 
benediction of a great peace resting upon us, 

I walked homealone. My heart was full. 
I was thinking of the call I had made; think- 
ing, too, of him whose gospel had given me 
power to speak words of comfort, strength, 


,ard jey. I realizcd then as perhaps never 
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~ _ before one great lesson of the Master’s life, 
—that often God’s richest. blessings can 
only come to us through sorrow,—sorrow 
which loses its bitterness, however, as. we 
learn its meaning. I knew it was well with 
my parishioner, for he had guessed this 
secret, and the darkness was becoming light 
about him. As a tired child rests in its 
mother’s arms, so he had learned to rest in 
God. The love which casteth out fear had 
taken possession of him, and the peace 
which passeth understanding. 

To give such faith had been my rare 
privilege. Do you wonder that I rejoiced 
in my ministry, and, with deep thanks- 
giving, prayed that I might be used con- 
; tinually for such service? 


< “Thomas G. Milsted. 


: Former friends of Thomas G. Milsted will 
learn with sadness of his sudden death, in 
New York City, shortly before Christmas. 
He was worn out with business cares, and 
with losses caused by recent depressions of 
stocks, and sank under his burdens. 

; Mr. Milsted was born in Davenport, Ia., 
Aug. 11, 1856. In 1883 he graduated 
with the class of that year from the Harvard 
Divinity School; for several years he was 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Taunton; 
later he was minister of Unity Church in 
Chicago, and married the daughter of the late 

‘ Andrew Crawford of that city. Soon after- 
ward he began the study of law, and was 
admitted to the bar. He practised law only a 
short time, and went to New York City, 
where he engaged in business, in which he 
remained until his death. He leaves a wife 
and three children. 

Mr. Milsted was an active, earnest man, of 
sincere and devout nature. He chafed 
somewhat under what he considered the 
restraints of the ministry, but always retained 
a very high ideal of the ministerial life. 

BRADLEY GILMAN, 


To the Unitarians of the East. 
Come over into Kansas and help us. We 
are like the heathen out here with regard to 
- Unitarian teachings. Outside of the few 
liberal churches in the State such principles 
are practically unknown.. Of course, I am 
not familiar with statistics, but am writing 
from my own observation and experience 
which has been large enough I believe to 
justify such a statement. 

One year ago I knew nothing of the Uni- 
___tarian belief, but, after attending Unitarian 
services a few times in the little city of 
_ Lawrence, Kan., I found that I was unable 

SK shell from which 
had hatched out. 

Now I am living in Kansas City. On 
7 ae side (Kansas) there is a population of 
100,000, I believe, and not one Unitarian 
In all of Kansas City there is only 
Eeitiead it. of couree, reaches only a small 
r cent. of the hundreds of thousands of 


here. 

— he py I said, “I will take my 
children to the orthodox Sunday-school: it 
be better than none,” but my five-year- 
boy came home and told me a horrible 
‘ale of a child murdering his mother which 
had been related in the class. I took them to 
other church. There the lesson was an- 
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other tale of blood and revenge,—taken from 
the Old Testament this time, but no less 
repulsive and foreign to innocent childhood. 
There is.absolutely no place that I can take 
my children where they can mingle with other 
children and be taught the lessons of truth 
and beauty that were taught by Jesus of 
Nazareth, which these people neglect,. al- 
though they are proclaimed by every leaf 
and blade of grass beneath our feet. No, 
there is not one. 

And yet I am sure that if we had a liberal 
church here it would not be empty on a 
Sunday’s morning. I find all about me peo- 
ple discontented with the church, with no 
faith in its adherents, and with sound prin- 
ciples of life and conduct. Our daily news- 
paper, which maintains a page once a week 
for correspondents, frequently has appeals 
from heartsick readers pining for the fellow- 
ship of a few congenial souls,—with the 
request that they be not advised to go to church 
for relief. 

In fact, I’m sure Unitarianism would find 
a rich soil in the West for the people of the 
West, as a rule, are far_less conservative 
than the people of the East. 

We are ready and waiting and longing. 
Come out into Kansas and help us. 

(Mrs.) W. W. Brown. 


Old South Lectures. 


The third centennial of the birth of John 
Harvard has recently been celebrated in 
Boston and Cambridge. The present is 
therefore a favorable time for a survey of 
various interesting aspects and periods of 
the history of Harvard University, which in 
a generation will round out its own third 
century. 

The annual winter course of Old South 
Lectures for teachers of Boston and vicinity 
will be devoted to subjects related to our 
historic university. The course began Janu- 
ary 6, with a lecture on John Harvard and 
the English Cambridge of his time, by Rev. 
George Hodges, dean of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School of Cambridge. It will be 
continued on successive Monday evenings 
as follows: January 13, ‘‘The First Century 
of Harvard College,” by Prof. James K. 
Hosmer; January 20, ‘“The Second Century 
of Harvard College,’ by Prof. Edward 
Channing; January 27, “Harvard Univer- 
sity Fifty Years Ago,” by President Charles 
W. Eliot; February 3, “Harvard Past and 
Present,”’ an illustrated lecture upon the 
Harvard men and places, old and new, by 
William C. Lane, librarian of the Harvard 
University Library 

The lectures will begin at eight o’clock. 
Tickets for the course are furnished without 
charge to all teachers in Boston and vicinity, 
and to others for $1; admission to single 
lectures, 25 cents. 


South End Industrial School. 


The South End Industrial School was 
started a quarter of a century ago, when 
Roxbury was beginning to change from an 
old residential community to a district full 
of apartment houses and tenements, and the 
wisdom of the choice of the location has been 
amply proved. 

The needs of the crowded neighberticed | 1 
make an ever-increasing demand for all sorts 
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of work for social betterment, and to this 
school the community looks for help in many 
and varied ways. New classes and clubs 
are being opened and formed each year, 
and the amount of work which the school 
can do is limited only by the amount of 
funds at its disposal. 

Saturday is the school’s gala day, and 
visitors are especially welcome on that day 
when they can see the children at work in 
the various departments. The house is 
flooded with sunshine, and it seems to be 
reflected in the happy faces of the children. 
Classes are also held every week-day even- 
ing, and even on Sunday the older boys 
love to gather around the open fire and 
listen to stories and talk over their afternoon 
walks with their leader, 

Founded by Unitarians; and always carried 
on under their auspices, it is in no sense a 
sectarian school; and with the increased 
demand for its work comes the necessity 
for enlarged funds with which to carry on 
that work. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Struggling Up. 


I have not failed to read the public reports 
of a significant gathering held lately in Bos- 
ton, There were individuals from Canada 
and different parts of the United States. It 
would seem as if the purpose of this consul- 
tation was to rally the progressive elements, 
and specially to forecast’ some favorable 
action at the General Convention of Sunday- 
School Workers (which meets at Louisville, 
Ky.) upon the Graded System. This 
movement is evidently strong enough to re- 
assert itself even when voted down. It is 
a live topic also, and a phrase in the news- 
paper report is significant: ‘‘They discussed 
with spirit, but courtesy, the whole matter 
in every possible phdse.’’ Which leads us 
to infer that matters were lively at times, and 
the expressions were probably invested with 
that proper Christian vocabulary which leads 
one to think of smouldering fires. 

My chief object in calling attention to this 
conference of Sunday-School leaders in the 
Trinitarian ranks was to give the results, that 
our readers may know the attitude of those 
who are supposed to be the most advanced. 
This is the text of the resolutions as I find 
them in the daily papers:— 

“Tt is the conviction of this conference, 

“‘(1) That the system of a general les- 
son for the whole school, which has been 
in successful use for thirty-five years, is 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Richard W. Boynton 
will be, after January 1, West Perry Street and Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Deaths. 
Miss 


BEN'T,.—At Chester, Pa., December 23, 1907, 
Susan F. Bent, of Boston, in the gsth year of her age; a 
devout Unitarian, a devoted reader of the Chrzstian 
Register, aod the oldest member of the Hawes Church, 


South Boston. 
iw YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genia! climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated a eee ate we out by yells: 
For facts,address E. S and Springs, V: 
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still. the most practicable and effective 
system for the great majority of the Sunday- 
Schools of North America. Because of its 
past accomplishments, its present usefulness, 
and its future possibilities, we recommend its 
continuance and its fullest development. 

‘“(2) That the need for a graded system 
of lessons is expressed by so many Sunday 
Schools and workers that it should be ade- 
quately met by the International Sunday- 
School Association, and that the lesson com- 
mittee should be instructed by the next 
international convention to continue the 
preparation of a thoroughly graded course, 
covering the entire range of the Sunday 
School.” 

It will be seen that our friends have tried 
to be as wise as serpents while harmless as 
doves. Probably that was the best course 
totake. The uniform system is endorsed and 
its development encouraged. That is the 
right hand. The left hand holds up the 
proclamation that there is a great need of a 
graded system, and that it ought to be pre- 
pared, In the language of the popular ven- 
der, “You take your choice.’’ 

Yet, seriously, it might be alleged that the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society occupies 
somewhat the same position. We have pre- 
sented and advocated the One-topic, Three- 
grade Lessons, and continue to do so. We 
also assist those who are preparing graded 
systems, to the best of our ability. But the 
great difference between the Trinitarian posi- 
tion and ours is that we have never been 
guilty of planning or maintaining a course of 
study so illogical and inadequate as the In- 
ternational System. Further, we have always 
made a point of publishing manuals helpful 
to advanced courses and primary depart- 
ments. Ina word, we are not afraid to do 
anything that will help the individual Sunday 
School. 

To this liberty and progressive condition 
of things we should be glad to welcome our 
esteemed friends, who are really our asso- 
ciates, though not with us in actual co-opera- 
tion. May these dual resolutions obtain en- 
dorsement at the General Convention, but, 
above all, may they secure wise interpre- 
tation and application, which is the only 
hope of their proving themselves at all sen- 
sible and useful. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. ; 


Proctor Academy. 


The members of the Young People’s 
Religious Unions and all the other friends 
of Proctor Academy will be glad to learn 
that Miss Emma F. Munroe of Cambridge, 
Mass., will give $2,000 towards our gym- 
nasium plan which the Unions have been 
urged to make their specific object for the 
coming year. 

The alterations of the present stable will 
be commenced as early in the spring as pos- 
sible. The estimate for the entire cost 
being $3,360, we hope to raise the balance 
needed before then, so that the task can be 
completed at the same time. This plan will 
save expense, and generous support given 
now by the Young People’s Religious Union 
will materially help to achieve it. 

The gymnasium outfit, so generously given 
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us by the Prospect Hill School for Girls, can 
then be used, and the building will become 
a most important feature. 

To-day baseball is the sport which arouses 
most interest among the students. ‘This 
also makes such local enthusiasm that almost 
the entire village turns out to cheer the team. 
An excellent natural field is. available, and 
this could be used for other sports as well. 

Our country boys and girls make good 
athletes. Farm work develops ‘sound 
bodies and steady nerves. Then this yeai’s 
arrivals from Wilton, N:H., Quechee, Vt., 
Colchester, Conn., Brooklyn, N.Y., Rox- 
bury and Boston, Mass., should furnish 
material with which to meet the fierce rivalry 
of the neighboring New Hampshire acad- 
emies. 

Athletics, kept within reasonable limits, 
help a school. They teach self-control, 
endurance of strain, and esprit de corps. 
These are naturally first learned on the physi- 
cal plane. Once acquired here they can be 
transferred to the class-room and to study. 

The growing enthusiasm towards, and the 
loyalty among the students to, Proctor 
Academy show that a genuine school spirit 
is coming into being, which means much for 
its future usefulness and power. The in- 
stitution is finding its soul. 

Outside amusements have been discour- 
aged and internal activities quickened. The 
fortnightly literary meetings were never so 
good as they are to-day. ‘The co-educational 
plan preserves a natural and wholesome at- 
titude of the boys and girls towards one an- 
other. The best qualities of each are brought 
out through rational comradeship and par- 
ticipation in common tasks. 

Proctor Academy is in the formative stage, 
and its experienced body of teachers is all the 
time adding to its éfficiency. The student 
roll has grown by ten pupils a year for the 
past four years, and the rate tends to increase 
all the time. 

Some of our friends want us to add a 
teacher in science next year, and it might 
be well if he could also be the physical in- 
structor. If finances permit, this will prob- 
ably be done. 

Then, that we may secure that dream, a 
$15,000 dormitory for girls, towards which 
our hopes are turned, now seems possible. 
Here lies indeed a splendid opportunity to 
enrich the memory of some loved friend with 
the most useful monument to a choice spirit 
of which it is possible to conceive. 

Meanwhile, I hope that many individuals, 
as well as the enthusiastic members of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, will help 
us to make this gymnasium an assured and 
prompt success. 

HEnry G. Ives. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, January 15, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of 
Boston, 


The second lecture by Prof. E. C. Moore, 
on ‘‘The Naturalization of Christianity in the 
Far East,” will be given at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Monday, January 13, at 2.30 P.M. 
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A’ Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon, at half past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, January 13 at eleven o'clock 
The Rev.G W. Patten will preside The 
Rev. Bradley Gilman will give an address, 
subject, “ By-travel. in the Holy Land”’ 
All are invited. i 

The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Austin §. Garver, at 41 Lancaster 
Street, Worcester, on Tuesday, January 14, 
at 10 AM. Rev, William L. Walsh will 
read the essay. Subject, “Which is the 
Better Way?” In the afternoon Rev A. L. 
Weatherly will open a discussion°on James’s 
“Pragmatism.” Frederic J. Gauld, Scribe. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in All Souls’ Church, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Roxbury, 
Mass., Thursday, January 16, at 10.30 
A.M. Practical talks based on experience 


will be given by Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, Mrs. - ~ 


Alice Reynolds Keyes, Mrs. Robert Willard, 
Miss Susan A. Whiting, Miss Harriet FE. 
Johnson. At the afternoon session, two 
o’clock, ‘‘Leaves from my Note-book’’ 
will be given by Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, 
D.D.; and an address on ‘‘The Indifference 
of Good People,” by Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, pastor of the First Universalist Church 
of Lynn. Box luncheon with tea and coffee 
provided by the hostess Branch. 


Meetings. 


THe Curcaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The meeting of December 5 was held at the 
Frederick Douglass Centre, by invitation 
from Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley. Fifty-one 
were present, the president, Mrs. Grant 
Beebe, in the chair. The meeting was called 
to order at 11 A.M. Minutes of the October 
meeting were read, also the treasurer’s re- 
port. A letter was read from Rev. W. M. 
Backus, secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, regarding a new church in Beloit, Kan., 
which had recently come into our fellowship. 
A communication was also read from Mrs. 
Weatherly of Worcester, Mass., thanking 
the Alliance for a report sent her of its aim 
and work. Miss Lewis, chairman of the 
Post-office Mission, felt that this work could 
be carried on more effectively if the branches 
would unite, and a motion to that effect was 
made and carried. The forming of two 
new branch Alliances in the last two months 
was reported, one at Bloomington, the other 
at Streator. The secretary was instructed 
to send notes of greeting to them. ~Mrs. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitate in the City 
of Boston 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R, Eliot. Sec’y. Wm. H, Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. Field, Susers 6 
277 Tremont St.. iy 
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- W. H. Freeman, chairman of the Religious 
News Committee, being away, no report was 
given. In its place an article from a maga- 
zine entitled ‘‘The Spirit of Democracy at 
Christmas,’” was read by Mrs. Root. After 
the reading Mrs. Woolley was introduced. 
She extended a cordial greeting to all pres- 
ent. A history of the Douglass Centre move- 
ment was given, outlining its aims and work. 
Two of the principal objects of the work are 
“to promote a just and amicable. relation 
between the white and colored people” and 
“to establish a centre of friendly helpful- 
ness and influence, in which to gather useful 
information and for a mutual co-operation, 
to the ends of right living and a higher 
citizenship.’”” The speaker wished each one 
would try to cultivate a habit of thoughtful- 
ness on this question, and also to try to judge 
people on their merits individually. Fol- 
lowing Mrs. Woolley, brief remarks were 
made by Mr. Barnett, Mrs. Fannie Williams, 
Mrs. Davis, and Miss Walker, head of a 
colored girls’ home in Indianapolis. No 
further business being presented, the Alliance 
adjourned for luncheon and a social hour. 
Western Conference News Letter. 


Churches. 


LouIsvILLe, Ky.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay: The annual meeting 
was held Monday evening, December 16. 
There was large attendance, both at the busi- 
ness meeting and at the social festivities that 
followed. ‘The reports of the board of trus- 
tees, the Sunday-school superintendents, and 
the minister, were very encouraging. ‘The 
‘spirit of unity and of earnest and hearty co- 
operation has been manifest in the life of the 
church during the past year. Although the 
society has been under heavy and unusual 
expenses, owing to the damage of the church 
property by a destructive wind storm last 
summer, and aiso by the necessity of replacing 
one of the furnaces and overhauling the old 
ones, the financial showing at the close of the 
business meeting was most satisfactory, 
and the additional sum needed to meet all 
the financial obligations of the church will be 
easily raised by contributions from those 
who were unable to attend the meeting. 
The report from the Highland Sunday-school 
Was most encouraging. There has been a 
marked increase in the attendance during the 
year, and, if the increase continues, the build- 
ing will soon be too small for the school. 

- Rev. H. H. Lloyd, for the past six years 
minister of the Christian Church at La- 
grange, Ky., has recently been accepted into 
the Unitarian fellowship. Mr. Lloyd ex- 
changed pulpits with Mr. Ramsay on a 
recent Sunday morning, and made an excel- 
lent impression, both by his personality and 
his earnest and forcible sermon. Mr. Lloyd 
has succeeded remarkably in liberalizing his 
congregation at Lagrange, but it is evident 
that the “Christian” denomination in Ken- 
tucky.has not yet become sufficiently 
leavened by the modern spirit to afford a 
congenial field for such a minister. 


_ STERLING, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. H. D. Stevens: The minister 
has announced a series of special sermons 


as follows: January 5, “Whittier and his] 


_ Poetry”; January 19, “If Intelligent Beings 
Inhabit Mars, What Then?” February 2, 
“A Plea for Cremation”; February 16, 
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“Waves of Moral Reform”; March 1, ‘“‘ Why 
do so Many Commit Suicide?’? March 15, 
“The Power of Moral and Spiritual Healing.” 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye: The winter months promise 


‘to be as full of activity as were those of the 


summer, The Young People’s Union ar- 
ranged a course of interesting entertainments, 
which have already included: a concert, 
by Worcester talent; a lecture, by Rev. G. W. 
Solley of Winchendon; “An Evening with 
Shakespeare”; a talk on the Azores, by 
Mr. Skerrye; and readings from Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol,” by Rev. John Snyder of 
Wellesley Hills. The annual festival for the 
Sunday-school was held on Christmas night. 
In addition to the usual tree the church was 
decorated with festoons and wreaths of ever- 
green, brightened here and there by clusters 
of red berries. At each side of the pulpit 
the lights were shaded with red, and in the 
centre were three beautiful candelabra which 
held lighted candles. Soon after the con- 
clusion of the supper the Sunday-school and 
choir assembled in the church gallery and 
sang the good old Christmas carols. Mr. 
Skerrye gave a short address on the probable 
origin of the two Christmas symbols, the tree 
and the candles, After the distribution of 
gifts to the scholars, all adjourned to the 
chapel, where refreshments were served and 
Santa Claus made it merry for the children. 
The spirit of good cheer reigned supreme, and 
all were deeply grateful that so much of good 
had come to the church during the past year. 


WAVERLEY, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Charles A. Allen: The celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Unitarian parish here, which 
was planned for last Sunday evening, was 
deferred on account of the sudden death, on 
Saturday morning, of Mr. Edward Haskins, 
who has been treasurer of the parish for 
many years and has held some office every 
year since it was organized,—a faithful and 
honored parishioner, and a man of admir- 
able character in all the relations of life. 
The morning service last Sunday was a me- 
morial service in testimony of the universal 
respect and affection of the parish and was 
largely attended. 


Personals. 


Rev T. D. Bacon was installed minister of 
the North Church in Salem on December 
15. Rev. W. L. Meakerhas resigned at the 
First Parish, Dover, Mass. Rev. N. S&S. 
Hoagland, late of Warwick, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a call to Tyngsboro, Mass. Rev.C. L. 
Ball, late of the Universalist Church, Halifax, 
N.S., has accepted a call to the Second Church 
in Athol, Mass, Rev. FE. A. Cantrell has 
resigned at Streator, Ill. Miss S. Louise 
Haight has taken charge of the work at Perry, 
Ia. Mr. P. S. Phalen of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School has accepted a call to the Second 
and North Churches of Hingham, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged...........+-seeeee2 seers - $37, 247-44 
Dec. 3. First Parish, Brookline... ee 800.00 
3. Society in North Easton. . 682.10 
4. Miss Ellen M. Patrick, Hopedale. 25.00 
5. Third Society, Hingham. 
x Sedewr’ in peer eR SE . 
7 Society in Augusta 100.00 
10, National Alliance eet Waitham... 10.00 
to. Society in Orange, N.J.--- «+++ +--+ +--+ 21.35 


Dec. tz. Society in South Natick $22.15 
12. Society in ened: ba 100 09 
13. Society in Needham.. 35.co 
16, Society in Marlboro........ 2. re-- eeee 100.00 
16. Estate of Philander Shaw, of Brooklyn, 

We for distributing ‘‘ Channing’s 
Works” ae 325.00 
16 Society in Madison, Wis. 50.00 
17. First Society in Salem.. 126.38 
20. yobs M. Moses, Strafford, N.H.. 5 4.70 
21. Society in Montpelier, Vt......-...+-+s 189.75 
23. Society in Omaha, Neb...... esse sees 25.co 
23. Society in Plainfield, N.J...... +... onees 51.25 
24. National Alliance Branch, Milton...... 10 00 
27. Rev. Minot J. Savage,‘ “In i ae name oe 
s, Hackley’’.... 4,555.49 
28. Society in Middlesex, Vt. 10.50 
30. Rev. George D. Latimer, London, Eng, 25.00 
30. National Alliance Branch, Church of 
the Disciols BOStO Meche sisvcieiabh cee 4.25 
31. Thomas R. Evans, Lesueur, Minn..... 4.cO 
3r. Hirst. Parish in Miltom:.....ccciseessecee 130.co 
31. The First Religious Society in Roxbury, 775 45 
PARAGRAPH PULPIT. 
14. Rev, Charles F, Dole, Jamaica Plain.. 5.00 
30. National Alliance Branch, Unity Circle, 
BOS POM ie less sledeisins hale sisiels(e + nase claret 5.00 


$46,057 27 


Francis H. Lincotn, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of donations received 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society dur- 
ing December, 1907. 


Dec. 2. Concord, one First Parish. + $50.00 
5. Mrs.C E. Richardson, Billerica, ’Mass., 10,00 
6 Miss M. P. Bacon, Chestnut Hill, Mass., 5.00 
7. Afriend.. TO 00 
7. Mrs. A oe ‘Rumrill, “Springfield, “Mass., 10.00 
16, St. Louis, Mo., Church of Unity Sunday- 

school . 5.00 
17. New York (Brooklyn), First ‘Unitarian 

OCKetyicssiacnb esa resp ic~eadbalecmrice se 25 00 
17. Sterling} Mass , Sunday-school... ice 7.00 
18. Boston (Dorche:=ter), First Parish....... 100.00 
20. Mr. George Hutchinson, Newton, Mass., 10.00 
24. Templeton, Mass., Sunday-school...... 10.00 
24. Andover, N.H , Sunday-school..... 4.c0 
31. Boston, Second Church......-..++ i 50 00 
31. Wilmington, Del., Sunday-school........ 5.00 


RicHARD C. HumpuReys, 7reasurer. 


Alliance Work. 


The ladies of the newly organized Alliance 
in Montague, Mass., will hold a fair for the 
sale of useful and fancy articles on Feb. 
14, and would be grateful for any such 
articles any one may feel inclined to con- 
tribute for the help and encouragement of a 
poor and struggling society. Contributions 
may be sent to Mrs. Kate C. Miner, the 
president. 


Paragraph Pulpit Notes. 


“What ye hear in the ear, that preach 
ye upon the house-top.”’ The modern 
‘“‘house-top”’ is the public press. 


A contract of special interest is one offered 
by the Daily Cardinal, the official paper of 
the University of Wisconsin, in Madison, 
Wis. It reaches daily over three thousand 
students in one of the most progressive 
States in the Union, besides being mailed 
to three hundred and fifty high schools in 
that and adjoining States. This unique 
opportunity will cost but five dollars a month. 
Mr. Casson is making a contract for the month 
of January. Who will pay for February? 


Mr. Casson will be very glad to address 
any church congregation, Alliance, or young 
people’s union within reach of Boston on 
subjects pertaining to his work. There is 
no fee for the service, and, in case of a Sunday 
supply, the fee will be added to the Para- 
graph Pulpit fund. He wishes to use 
every possible opportunity to put the pub- 


120.00 | licity cause before the people of our Unita- 


rian churches, and to arouse a deeper interest 
in the privilege and task it holds. 
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Pleasantries. 


A man in New England lost a horse, and 
offered a reward of five dollars. A half- 
witted fellow returned in half an hour leading 
him by his bridle. The owner was sur- 
prised at the ease with which his half-witted 
friend had found the beast, and, on passing 
the five dollars to him, he asked: ‘‘Tell me, 
how did you find the horse?’”? To which the 
other made answer, ‘‘Waal, I thought to 
myself, where would I go if I was a hoss; 
and I went there, and he had.’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


The Christian Endeavor World tells of a 
young poet who was expecting to face a Joss 
of $400 on his poems, when he received this 
letter from his publisher, ‘“‘Dear Sir: Your 
‘edition has gone off, leaving a balance of 
$100 in your favor, Check enclosed.” The 
poet was in the seventh heaven, and his 
literary ambitions budded anew. When he 
saw his publisher, he asked about the sudden 
sales. ‘‘You wrote to say the edition had 
been all sold. ‘the books must have been sold 
to somebody.” ‘Pardon me: I wrote you 
that the edition had ‘gone off,’ and so it 
had, ‘There was a fire in the warehouse, 
and the contents were insured.’ 


A small boy was asked to take dinner with 
a distinguished professor, and the lad’s 
mother gave him repeated directions. Upon 
his return the first question was, “Harold, 
did you get along at the table all right?” 
“Oh, yes, mamma, well enough.’ “You're 
sure you didn’t do anything that was not 
perfectly polite and gentlemanly?” “Why, 
no—nothing to speak of.”’ “Then something 
did happen. What was it?” “But I 
fixed it all right, mamma.” ‘Tell me at 
once.” ‘Why, I got along pretty well 
until the meat came, but while I was trying 
to cut mine it slipped off onto the floor. But 
I made it all right.”’ ‘‘ What did you do?” 
“Oh, I just said, sort of carelessly, ‘That’s 
always the way with tough meat.’””—Youth’s 
Companion, 


The following ancient scrap, which seems 
to be a reminiscence of the Tower of Babel, 
has come agdin into circulation: A Dresden 
paper, states that among the Hottentots 
(Hotientoten) the kangaroos (Beutelratte) 
are found in great numbers. Many wander 
free; others are taken by hunters and put 
into cages (Kotter), provided with covers 
(Lattengitter) to keep out the rain. ‘These 
cages are called in German Lattengitterwet- 
terkotter, and the kangaroo, after his -im- 
prisonment, takes-the name of Lattengitter- 
wetterkotterbeutelratte. One day an assassin 
(Attentéter) was arrested who had killed a 
Hottentot woman (Hottentotenmutter), the 
mother of two stupid and stuttering children 
in Strdttertrottel. This woman is entitled 
Hottentotenstrattertrottelmutter, and her assas- 
sin takes the name of Hottentotenstrattertrottel- 
mutterattentater. The murderer was con- 
fined in a kangaroo’s cage—(Beutelratten- 
lattengitterwetterkotter), whence a few days 
later he escaped; but fortunately he was re- 
captured by a Hottentot. ‘I have captured 
the Aftentdter,” said he. ‘“‘Which one?” 
replied the mayor. “We have several.” 
“The Alttentaterlattengitterwetterkotterbeutel- 


ratte,’ ‘Which Afttentdter are you talking 
about?” “About the Hottentotenstrétter- 
trottelmutterattentater.” ‘‘Then why don’t 


you say at once the AHottentotenstrdatter- 
trottelmut terat tentaterlatiengitterwetterkotterbeu- 
telratte?’’ ~The Hottentot fled in dismay. 
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Educational. 


ep ae of the late 


The Misses Allen yeiknows educator, 


ALLEN, will their Suhool for Girls 
i reopen the’ 

OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address ; 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 
|MacDuffie School 


FASLOPILO | 


Eto "FOR GIRLS. 


yingfield Massachusetts 
/ of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and . 
throat troubles. 
The school -Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs, John MacDufiie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Necklaces 
of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


| SIEWASHINGTON:ST | 
|CORNER'WEST-ST} 


FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Sfp DOVER, N.H. 

A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for. $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirif and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the defnands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. New students 
received January 30, at the beginning of the 
second semester. For catalogue address the 
President, ¥, C. SOUTH WORTH. 
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